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AUTHOR’S PREFACE 


'^HE reader taking up this volume will, 
^ for the first time in the ^york of one 
who hitherto had cursed no man, find words 
of hatred and malediction. I would gladly 
have avoided them, for I hold that he who 
takes upon himself to write pledges himself 
to say nothing that can derogate from the 
respect and love which we owe to all men. 
I have had to utter these words; and I am 
as much surprised as saddened at what I 
have been constrained te say by the force of 
events and of truth. I have loved Germany 
and I numbered friends there, who now, 
dead or living, are alike dead to me. I 
thought her great and upright and generous ; 
and to me she was ever kindly and iio^i- 
table. But there are crimes that obliterate 
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the past and close the future. In rejecting 
hatred I should have shown myself a traitor 
to love. 

I tried to lift myself above the fray ; but, 
the higher I rose, 'the more I saw of the 
madness and the horror of it, of the justice 
of one cause and the infamy of the other. 
It is possible that one day, when time has 
wearied remembrance and restored the ruins, 
wise men will tell us that we were mistaken 
and that our standpoint was not lofty 
enough ; but they will say it because they 
will no longer know what we know, nor 
will they have seen what we have seen. 

Maurice Maeterlinck 


Nice, 1916 



TRANSLATOR’S NOTE 

The present volume contains, in the chronological 
order in which they were produced, all the essays 
published and all the speeches delivered by M. 
Maeterlinck since the beginning of the war, upon 
which, as will be perceived, each one of them has 
a direct bearing. They are printed as written ; 
and they throw an interesting light upon the suc- 
'cessive phases of the author’s psychology^ during 
the Titanic and hideous struggle that has afiected 
the mental attitude of us all. 

In Italy forms the preface to M. Jules Destr^e’s 
book En Italic avant la guerre, Of 

the remaining essays, some have appeared in various 
English or American periodicals; others are now 
printed in translation for the first time. 

I have also M. Maeterlinck’s leave to include in 
this volume his first published work. The Massacre of 
the Innocents. This powerful sketch in the Flemish 
manner saw the light originally in the Plttade, in 
1886, and may at the present time, to use the 
author’s own words in a note to myself, be regarded 
as “a sort of vague, symbolic prophecy.” An 
b vii 
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English version by Mrs. Edith Wingate Kinder 
was printed in the Dome in 1899 ; another has 
since been issued by an English and by an 
American firm of publishers ; but the only authorized 
translation to appear in jMok-form is that now 
added as an epilogue to The Wrack of the Storm. 

Alexander Teixeira de Mattos 


Chelsea, 1916 
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I 

AFTER THE VICTORY ‘ 


I 

A t these moments of tragedy hone should 
be allowed to speak who cannot 
shoulder a rifle, for the written word seems 
so monstrously useless, so overwhelmingly 
trivial, in front of this mighty drama which 
shall for a long time, it may be for ever, free 
mankind from the scourge of war : the one 
scourge among all that cannot be excused, 
that cannot be explained, since alone among 
all it issues entire from the hands of man. 


2 

But it is while this scourge is upon us, 
while we have our being in its very centre, 
that we shall do well^to balance the guilt of 

* Translated by Alfred Sutra 
3 
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those who have committed this inexpiable 
crime. It is now that we are in the thick of 
the horror, undergoing it, feeling it, that we 
have the energy, the clear-sightedness needed 
to judge'it; from the depths of the most 
fearful injustice justice Is best perceiv^: 
When the hour shall have comq^ for settling 
accounts—and it will no.t long delay—we 
shall have forgotten much of what we have 
suffered; and a-blameworthy pity will creep 
over us and cloud our eyes'. This is the 
moment, therefore, for us to frame our 
inexorable resolution. After the final victory, 
when the enemy is crushed—as crushed he 
will be—efforts will be made to enlist our 
sympathy, to move us to pity. We shall be 
told that the unfortunate German people were 
merely the victims of their monarch and 
theijr feudal caste ; that no blame attaches to 
the Germany we know, ^hich is sq sympa¬ 
thetic and so cordial—the Germany of quaint 
old houses -and open-hearted greeting, the 
Germany that sits under its lime-trees be- 
.neath the clear light of the moon-*-bqt only 
to Prussia, hateful,-^arrogaftt Prussia; that 
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the homely, peace-loving Bavarian, the genial 
and hospitable dwellers pn the banks of the 
Rhine, the Silesian and Saxon and 1 know 
not who besides—for |11 these will, sudd«ily 
have become whiter than snow and more in¬ 
offensive than the sheep in an English fold 
—that they all have merely obeyed, have 
been compelled to obey, orders which they 
detested but were unable to resist. We are 
face to face with reality now ; let us look at 
it well and pronounce our sentence ; for this 
is the moment when we hold the proofs in 
Our hands, when the elements of crime are 
hot.before us and shout out the truth that 
soon will fade from our memory. Let us 
tell ourselves now, therefore, now, that all, 
that we shall be told hereafter will be false ; 
and let us unflinchingly adhere to what wc 
decide at this moment, when the glare of th^ 
horror is on us. 


3 

It is not true that in this gigantic crime 
there are innocent and guilty, or degrees of 
guilt. They stand on one level, all those 
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who have taken part in it. The German 
from the North has no more especial craving 
for blood and outrage than he from the 
South has especial tenderness or pity. It is, 
very simply, the German, from one end of,, 
his country to the other, who stands revealed 
as a beast of prey, which the frm will 
of our planet finally repudiates. We have 
here no wretched slaves dragged along by 
a tyrant king who alone is responsible. 
Nations have the government which they 
deserve, or rather, the government which 
they have is truly no more than the magni¬ 
fied and public projection of the private 
morality and mentality of the nation. If 
eighty million innocent people select and 
support a monstrous king, those eighty 
million innocent people merely expose the 
inherent falseness and superfichility of their 
innocence; and it is the mopiltM: they 
maintain at their head who stands l|r il(il that 
is true in their nature, because it is he who 
represents fhe eternal aspirations of thdr 
race, wIHeh lie far deeper than their apparent 

and transient virtues. Let there be no sug- 
6 
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gcstion of error, of having’ been led astray, 
of an intelligent people having been tricked 
or misled. No nation can be deceived that 
(Joes not wish to be deceived ; and it is not 
intelligence that Gerlnany lacks. In the 
sphere of intellect such things are not pos¬ 
sible ; nor in,. the region of enlightened, 
reflecting will, No nation permits herself to 
be coerced to the one crime that man cannot 
pardon. It is of her own accord that she 
hastens towards it; her chief has no need to 
persuade, it is she who urges him on. 


4 

We have forces here quite different from 
those on the surface, forces that are secret, 
irresistible and profound. It is these that 
we must judge, these that we must crush 
under our heel once and for all; for they are 
the only ones that will not be improved, or 
softened, or brought into line by experience, 
or progress, or even by the bitterest lesson. 
They are unalterable and immovable,' their 
springs lie far beneath hope or influence; 

7 
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and they must be destroyed as we destroy 
a nest of wasps, since we know that these 
never can chaise into a nest.of bees. And, 
even though individually and singly the 
Germans were all innbcent and merely led 
astray, they would be none the» less guilty A 
the mass. This is the guilt that counts, that 
^one is actual and real, because ittdays bare, 
underneath their superficial innocence, the 
subconscious criminality of all.. , 


5 

No influence can prevail on the uncon¬ 
scious or the subconscious. It never evolves. 
Let there come a thousand jears .of civili¬ 
zation, a thousand years of peace, with all 
possible refinements of art and education, the 
subconscious element of the German spirit, 
which is its unvarying element, will remain 
absolutely the same as it is to-day, and would 
declare itself, when the opportunity came. 
Under the same aspect, with the same inflimy. 
Through the whole course of history two 

distinct will-powers have been noticed that 
S 
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would seem to be the opposed, elemental 
manifestations of the spirit of our globe : the 
one seeking only evH, injustice, tyranny and 
suffering, while the other strives for liberty, 
the right, radiance and joy. These two 
p^ers stand once again face to face; our 
opportunity is now to annihilate the one that 
comes from below. Let us know how to be 
pitiless, that we may have no more need for 
pity. It is a measure of organic defence. It 
is essential that the modern world should 
stamp out Prussian militarism, as it would 
stamp out a poisonous fungus that for half a 
century had disturbed and polluted its days. 
The health of our planet is in question. To¬ 
morrow the United States of Europe will 
have to take measures for the convalescence 
of the earth. 


9 
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KING ALBERT 

I 

O F all the heroes of this stupendous war, 
heroes who will live in the memory of 
man, one assuredly of the most unsullied, 
one of those whom we can never love 
enough is the great young king of my little 
country. 

He was indeed at the critical hour ,the 
appointed man, the man for whom every 
heart was waiting. With sudden beauty 
he embodied the mighty voice of his people. 
He stood, upon the moment, for Belgium, 
revealed unto herself'and unto others. He 
had the wonderful good fortune to realize 
and bestow a conscience in one of those 
dread hours of tragedy and perplemty when 
the best of consciences waver. 

Had he not been at hand, there is no 
'3 
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doubt but that all would have happened 
differently ; and history would have, lost one 
of her fairest and noblest pa^fes. Certainly 
Belgfium would have been Iq^I and true to 
her word ; and any ‘government that hesi¬ 
tated would have been swept away, pitile^ly 
and irresistibly, by the indignation of a 
people that had never, however far we probe 
into its past, played false. But there would 
have been much of that confusion and ir¬ 
resolution Inevitable in a host suddenly 
threatened with disaster. There would have 
been vain talking, mistaken measures, ex¬ 
cusable but irreparable vacillations; and, 
above all, the much-needed words, the 
precise and final words, would fldt have 
been spoken and the deeds, than which 
we can picture none more resolute, none 
greater, would not have been dohe -at the 
right moment. 

Thanks to the king, the peerless >ac^ shines 
forth and is maintained cctfhplete, xKifalter^ 
ing; and the path of heroism is straight 
and clearly defined and splendid as that of 
Thermopylae indefinitely extended. 

«4 
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But what he has suffered, what he ‘suffers 
day by day ohly those can understand who 
have had the privilege of access to this hero : 

most sensitive and the gentlest of men, 
silent and reserved ; a man of controlled 
emotions, modest with a timidity that is at 
once baffling and delightful ; loving his 
people less as a father loves his children than 
as a son loves his adoring mother. Of all 
that cherished kingdom, his pride and his joy, 
the seat of his happiness, the centre of his 
love and his security, there is left intact but 
a handful pf cities, which are threatened at 
every moment by the foulest invader that, 
the world has ever borne. 

All the others—so quaint or so beautiful, 
so bright, so serene, happy to be there, so 
inoffensive—jewels in the crown of Peace, 
mocK4i>.^of pure and upright family life, 
hom^ pf Jpyal and dutiful industry, of 
ready, Pver^smiling geniality, with the 
natural welcopi^-the ever-proffered hand and 
the evcr-open heart: all the others are dead 
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cities, of which not one stone is left upon 
another; and the very country-side, one of 
the fairest in this world, with its gentle 
pastures, is now no more than one vast held 
of horror. « 

Treasures have perished that werd’ 
numbered among the noblest and dearest 
possessions of mankind; monuments have 
disappeared which nothing can replace ; and 
the half of a nation, among all nations the 
most attached to its old and simple habits, 
its humble homes, is at present wandering 
along the roads of Europe. Thousands of 
innocent people have been massacred; and 
of those who remain nearly all are doomed 
to poverty and hunger. 

But that remainder has but one soul, 
which has taken refuge in the spacious soul 
of its king. Not a murmur, not a word of 
reproach ! But yesterday a town of thirty 
thousand inhabitants received the order to 
forsake its white houses, its churches, its 
ancient streets and squares, the scenes of a 
light-hearted and industrious life. The 
thirty thousand inhabitants, women and 
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children and old men, set forth into the 
night to seek an uncertain refuge in a neigh¬ 
bouring city, which is threatened almost as 
directly as their own apd which to-morrow, 
it ^ay be, must in its turn set forth, but 
whither none can say, for the country is so 
small that its boundaries are quickly reached, 
its shelter soon exhausted. 

No matter; they obey in silence and one 
and all approve and bless their sovereign. 
He did what had to be done, what every one 
in his place would have done ; and, though 
they all are suffering as no people has suf¬ 
fered since the barbarous invasions of the 
earliest ages, they know that he suffers more 
than any of them, for in him all their sorrows 
find a goal; in him they are reflected and 
enhanced. They do not even harbour the 
idea that they might have been saved by a 
sacrifice of honour. They draw no distinc¬ 
tion between duty and destiny. To them 
that duty, with its frightful consequences, 
seems as inevitable as a natural force against 
which we cannot even dream of struggling, 
so great is it and so invincible. 

>7 
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Here is an example of the collective 
bravery of nameless heroes, an ingenuous 
and almost unconscious courage, which rivflso 
and at times exceeds the most exalted deeds 
in legend and history, for since the days of 
the great martyrs men have never suffered 
death more simply for a simple idea. 

And, if amid the anguish of our struggle 
it were seemly to speak of aught but tears 
and lamentations, we should find a magnifi¬ 
cent consolation in the spectacle of the 
unexpected heroism that suddenly surrounds 
us on every side. It may well be said that 
never in the memory of mankind have men 
sacrificed their lives with such ardour, such 
self-abnegation, such enthusiasm and that 
the immortal virtues which to this day have 
uplifted and preserved the flower of the 
human race have never shone more brilliantly, 
never manifested greater power, energy or 
youth. 


i8 
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Ill 

THE HOSTAGE CITIES 


I 

HANKS to the heroism of the Allies, 
* the hour is approaching when the hordes 
of William the Madman will quit the soil of 
afflicted Belgium. 

After what they have done in cold blood, 
what excesses, what disasters must we not 
expect of the last convulsions of their rage ? 
Gur anguish is all the more poignant in 
that they are at this moment lighting in the 
most ancient and most precious portion of 
Flanders. Above all countries, this is historic 
and hallowed land. They have destroyed 
Termonde, Roulers, Charleroi, Mons, 
Namur, Thielt and more besides; happy, 
charming little towns which will rise again 
from their ashes, more beautiful than before. 

They have annihilated Louvain and Malines ; 
at 
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they have but lately levelled Dixniude; 
their torches, their incendiary squirts and 
their bombs are about to attack Brussels, 
Antwerp, Ghent, Bruges, Ypres and Furries, 
which are like so Inany living museums,^ 
forming one of the most delightful, delicate 
and fragile ornaments of Europe. The things 
which are beginning here and which may be 
completed would be irreparable. They would 
mean a loss to our race for which nothing 
could atone. A quite peculiar aspect—familiar, 
kindly, racy and unique—of that beauty 
which a long series of comely human lives 
is able to acquire and to hoard would dis¬ 
appear for ever from the face of the earth ; 
and we cannot, in the trouble and confusion 
of these too tragic hours, realize the extent, 
the meaning or the consequences of such a 
crime. 


2 

We have made every sacrifice without 
complaining; but this would exceed all 
measure. What can be done ? How are we 
to stop them ? They seem to be 'no longer 

33 
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accessible to reason or to any of the feelings 
which men hold in honour ; they are sensible 
only to blows. Very soon, as they must 
know, we shall have the power to strike 
them shrewdly. Why do not the Allies, 
this very day, swiftly, while yet there is 
time, name so many hostage cities, which 
would be answerable, stone for stone, for 
the existence of our own dear towns? If 
Brussels, for example, should be destroyed, 
then Berlin should be razed to the ground. 
If Antwerp were devastated, Hamburg would 
disappear. Nuremberg would guarantee 
Bruges; Munich would stand surety for 
Ghent. 

At the present moment, when they are feel¬ 
ing the wind of defeat that blows through 
their tattered standard, it is possible that this 
solemn threat, officially pronounced, would 
force them to reflect, if indeed they are still at 
all capable of reflection. It is the only ex¬ 
pedient that remains to us; and there is no 
time to be lost. With certain adversaries 
the most barbarous threats are legitimate and 
necessary, for these threats speak the only 
as 
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language which they can understand. And 
our children must not one day be able to 
reproach us with not having attempted 
everything—even that which is most re¬ 
pugnant—to save tlyj treasures which are 
theirs by right. 


*4 
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TO SAVE FOUR CITIES 

I 

F irst Louvain, Malines, Termonde, 
Lierre, Dixmude, Nieuport (and I am 
speaking only of the disasters in Flanders) ; 
now Ypres is no more and Fumes is half in 
ruins. By the side of the great Flemish 
cities, Brussels, Antwerp, Ghent and Bruges, 
those vast and incomparable living museums 
which have been watchfully preserved by a 
whole people, a people above all others 
attached to its traditions, they formed a 
constellation of little towns, delightful and 
hospitable too little known to travellers. 
Each of them wore its own expression of 
peace, pleasantness, innocent mirth, or medi¬ 
tation. Each possessed its treasures, jealously 
guarded : its belfries, its churches, its canals, 
its old bridges, its quiet convents, its ancient 
*7 
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houses, which gave it a special physiognomy, 
never to be forgotten by those who had 
beheld it. 

But the indisputable queen of these beauti¬ 
ful forsaken cities was Ypres, with itg, 
enormous market-place, bordered by litde 
dwelling-houses with stepped gables, and its 
prodigious market-buildings, which occupied 
one whole side of the immense oblong. 
This market-place haunted for ever the 
memory of those who had seen it, were it 
but once, while waiting to change train®; it 
was so unexpected, so magical, so dil^i^m- 
like almost, in its disproportion to the rest 
of the town. While the ancient city, whose 
life had withdrawn itself from century to 
century, was gradually shrinking all around 
it, the Grand’ Place itself remained an im¬ 
movable, gigantic, magnificent witness to the 
might and opulence of old, when Ypres was, 
with Ghent and Bruges, one of the three 
queens of the western world, one of the 
most strenuous centres of human industry 
and activity and the cradle of our great 
liberties. Such as it was yesterday—alas, 

38 
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that I cannot say, such as it is to-day I—this 
square, with the enormous but unspeakably 
harmonious mass of those market-buildings, 
at once powerful and graceful, wild, gloomy, 
^roud, yet genial, wal one of the most 
wonderful and perfect spectacles that could 
be seen in any town on this old earth of 
ours. While of a different order of archi¬ 
tecture, built of other elements and standing 
under sterner skies, it should have been as 
precious to man, as sacred and as intangible 
as the Piazza di San Marco in Venice, the 
Signoria in Florence or the Piazza del 
Duomo in Pisa. It constituted a peerless 
specimen of art, which at all times wrung a 
cry of admiration from the most indifferent, 
an ornament which men hoped was imperish¬ 
able, one of those things of beauty which, in 
the words of the poet, are a joy for ever. 


2 

I cannot believe that it no longer exists ; 
and : jet in this horrible war we have to 
bdieve everything and, above all, the worst. 

*9 
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Now, fatally'and inevitably, it will be the 
turn of the Belfry of Bruges ; and then the 
tide of barbarians will rise against Ghent and 
Antwerp and Brussels; and there will forth¬ 
with disappear one 6f those portions of thev 
world’s surface in whicji was hoarded the 
greatest wealth of beauty and of n?emories 
and of the stuff of history. We did what 
we could to preserve it; we could do no 
more. The most heroic of armies are power¬ 
less to prevent the bandits whom they are 
driving back from murdering the women 
and children or from deliberately and use¬ 
lessly destroying all that they find along 
their path of retreat. There is only one 
hope left us : the immediate and imperious 
intervention of the neutral powfcrs. Towards 
them we turn our tortured gaze. Two 
great nations—notably Italy and the United 
States—hold in their hands the fate of these 
last treasures, whose loss would one day be 
reckoned among the heaviest and the most 
irreparable that have been suffer^sd jn the 
course of long centuries of human dvalia%tion. 
They can do what they will; it is time for 
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them to do that which it is no longer lawful' 
to l^ve undone; By its frantic lies, the 
beast from over the Rhine, standing at bay 
and in peril of death, shows plainly enough 
ihe importance which it attaches to the 
opinion oPthe only nations which the execra¬ 
tion all that lives and breathes have not 
' yet armed against it. It is afraid. It feels 
that all is crumbling under foot, that it is 
being shunned and abandoned. It seeks in 
every direction a glance that does not curse 
it. It must not, it shall not find that glance. 
It is not necessary to tell Italy what our 
imperilled cities are worth ; for Italy is pre- 
eminendy the land of noble cities. 

Our cause is her cause; she owes us 
her support. : When a work of beauty is 
destroyed, her own genius and her own 
eternal gods are outraged. As for America, 
she more than any other country stands for 
the future. She should think of the days 
that will follow after this war. When the 
great f>^ce descends upon the earth, let not 
the earth be found desert and robbed of all 
its jewels. The places at which the earth is 
31 
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beautiful because of centuries of effort, because 
of the successful zeal and patience and genius 
of a race, are not so many. This corner of 
Flanders, over which death now hovers, is 
one of those consec^ated spots. Were it tcb 
perish, men as yet unborn, men who at last, 
perhaps, will achieve happiness, would lack 
memories and examples which nothing could 
replace. 


3* 
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V 


PRO PATRIA : 

1 

I NEED not here recall the events that 
hurled Belgium into the depths of dis¬ 
tress most glorious where she is struggling 
to-day. She has been punished as never 
nation was punished for doing her duty as 
never nation did before her. She saved the 
world while knowing that she could not be 
saved. She saved it by flinging herself in the 
path of the oncoming barbarians, by allowing 
herself to be trampled to death in order to 
give the defenders of justice time, not to 
rescue her, for she was well aware that rescue 
could not come in time, but to collect the 
forces needed to save our Latin civilization 
from the greatest danger that has ever 

^ DeKvered at the Scala Theatre, Milan, 30 November 
1914. 
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threatened it. She has thus done this 
civilization, which Is the only one where- 
under the majority of men are willing or 
able to live, a service exactly similar to that 
which Greece, at th/: time of the great Asiatic 
invasions, rendered to the mother of this 
civilization. But, while the service is similar, 
the act surpasses all comparison. We may 
ransack history in vain for anything to 
approach it in grandeur. The magnificent 
sacrifice at Thermopylae, which is perhaps 
the noblest action in the annals of war, is 
illumined with an equally'heroic but less 
ideal light, for it was less disinterested and 
more material. Leonidas and his three 
hundred Spartans were in fact defending 
their homes, their wives, their children, all 
the realities which they had left behind them. 
King Albert and his Belgians, on the other 
hand, knew full well that, in barring the 
invader’s road, they were inevitably sacrifi¬ 
cing their homes, their wives and their 
children. Unlike the heroes of Spar^, 
instead of possessing an imperative and vital 
interest in fighting, they had everything to 
3 ® 
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gain by not fighting and nothing to lose— 
save honour. In the one scale were fire and 
the sword, ruin» massacre, the infinite disaster 
which we see; in the other was that little 
Word honour, whi# also represents infinite 
things, but things which we do not see, or 
which we must be very pure and very great 
to see quite clearly. It has happened now 
and again in history that a man standing 
higher than his fellows perceives what this 
word represents and sacrifices his life and 
the life of those whom he loves to what he 
perceives; and we have not without reason 
devoted to such men a sort of cult that 
places them almost on a level with the gods. 
But what had never yet happened—and I 
say this without fear of contradiction from 
whosoever cares to search the memory of 
man—is that a whole people, great and 
small, rich and poor, learned and ignorant, 
deliberately immolated itself thus for the 
sa^e of an unseen thing. 
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And observe that we are not discussing 
one of those heroic resolutions which are 
taken in a moment of enthusiasm, wheft 
man easily surpasses himself, and which 
have not to be maintained when, forgetting 
his intoxication, he lapses on the morrow 
to the dead level of his everyday life. We 
are concerned with a resolution that has had 
to be taken and maintained every morning, 
for now nearly four months, in the midst 
of daily increasing distress and disaster. 
And not only has this resolution not wavered 
by a hair’s breadth, but it grows as steadily 
as the national misfortune; and to-day, 
when this misfortune is reaching its full, 
the national resolution is likewise attaining 
its zenith. I have seen many of my refugee 
fellow-countrymen : some used to be rich 
and had lost their all; others were poor 
before the war and now. no longer owned 
even what the poorest own. 1 have received 
many letters from every part of Europe 
where duty’s exiles had sought a brief 
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instant of repose. In them there was 
lamentation, as was only too natural, but 
not a reproach, not a regret, not a word of 
recrimination. I did not once come upon 
•that hopeless but excuSable cry which, one 
would think, might so easily have sprung 
from despairing lips: 

If our king had not done what he did, 
we should not be suffering what we are 
suffering to-day.” 

The idea does not even occur to them. 
It is as though this thought were not of 
those which can live in that atmosphere 
purified by misfortune. They are not re¬ 
signed, for to be resigned means to renounce 
the strife, no longer to keep up one’s 
courage. They are proud and happy in 
their distress. They have a vague feeling 
that this distress will regenerate them after 
the manner of a baptism of faith and glory 
and ennoble them for all time in the re¬ 
membrance of men. An unexpected breath, 
coming from the secret reserves of the 
human race and from the summits of the 
human heart) has suddenly passed over 
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their lives and given them a single soul, 
formed of the same heroic substance as that 
of their great king. 

They have done what had never before 
been done; and it Is to be hoped for thee 
happiness of mankind that no nation will 
ever again be called upon for a like sacrifice. 
But this wonderful example will not be lost, 
even though there be no longer any occasion 
to imitate it. At a time when the universal 
conscience seemed about to bend under the 
weight of long prosperity and selfish material¬ 
ism, suddenly it raised by several degrees 
what we may term the political morality 
of the world and lifted it all at once to a 
height which it had not yet reached and 
from which it will never again be able to 
descend, for there are actions so glorious, 
actions which fill so great a place in our 
memory, that they found a sort of new 
religion and definitely fix the limits of the 
human conscience and of human loyalty 
and courage. 

They have really, as I have already said 
and as history will one day establish widi 
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greater eloquence and authority than mine, 
they have really saved Latin civilization. 
They have stood for centuries at the 
junction of two powerful and hostile forms 
-of culture. They had lo choose and they 
did not hesitate. Their choice was all the 
more significant, all the more instructive, 
inasmuch as none was so well qualified as 
they to choose with a full knowledge of 
vjhaf they were doing. You are all aware 
that more than half of Belgium is of 
Teutonic stock. She was therefore, thanks 
to her racial affinities, better able than any 
other to understand the culture that was 
being offered her, together with the imputa¬ 
tion of dishonour which it included. She 
understood it so well that she rejected it 
with an outbreak of horror and disgust 
unparalleled in violence, spontaneous, unan¬ 
imous and irresistible, thus pronouncing 
a verdict from which there was no appeal 
and giving the world a peremptory lesson 
sealed with every drop of her blood. 
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But to-day she is at the end of her re¬ 
sources. She has exhausted not her courage 
but her strength. ‘She has paid with alt 
that she possesses for the immense service 
which she has rendered to mankind. 
Thousands and thousands of her children 
are dead; all her riches have perished; 
almost all her historic memories, which were 
her pride and her delight, almost all her 
artistic treasures, which were numbered 
among the fairest in this world, are de¬ 
stroyed for ever. She is nothing more than 
a desert whence stand out, more or less 
intact, four great towns alone, four towns 
which the Rhenish hordes, for whom the 
epithet of barbarians is in point of fact too 
honourable, appear to have spared only so 
that they may keep back one last and 
monstrous revenge for the day of the in¬ 
evitable rout. It is certain that Antwerp, 
Ghent, Bruges and Brussels are doont^ 
beyond recall. In particular, the admirable 
Grand’ Place, the Hdtel de Ville and the 
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Cathedral at Brussels are, I know, under* 
mined: I repeat, I know it from private 
and trustworthy testimony against which no 
denial can prevail. A spark will be enough 
*to turn one of the recognized marvels ot 
Europe into a heap of ruins like unto those 
of Ypres, Malines and Louvain, Soon after 
—for, short of immediate intervention, the 
disaster is as certain as though it were 
already accomplished—Bruges, Antwerp and 
Ghent will suffer the same fate; and in a 
moment, as I was saying the other day, 
there will vanish from sight one of the 
corners of this earth in which the greatest 
store of memories, of historic matter and 
artistic beauties had been accumulated. 


4 

The time has come to end this foolery 1 
The time has come for everything that 
draws breath to rise up against these system* 
atit, insane and stupid acts of destruction, 
pet^trated without any military excuse or 
strategic object. The reason why we are 
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at last uttering a great cry of distress, we 
who are above all a silent people, the 
reason why we turn to your mighty and 
noble country is that Italy is to-day the 
only European power that is still in a 
position to stop the unchained brute on the 
brink of his crime. You are ready. You 
have but to stretch out a hand to save us. 
We have not come to beg for our lives: 
these no longer count with us and we have 
already offered them up. But, in the name 
of the last beautiful things that the bar¬ 
barians have left us, we come with our 
prayers to the land of all beautiful things. 
It must not be, it shall not be that, pn the 
day when at last we return, not to our 
homes, for most of these are destroyed, 
but to our native soil, that soil is so laid 
waste as to have become an unrecognizable 
desert. You know better than any others what 
memories mean, what masterpieces mean to 
a nation, for your country is covered with 
memories and masterpieces. It is also the 
land of justice and the cradle of thp Jaw, 
which is simply justice that has taken 
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cognizance of itself. On this account, Italy 
owes us justice. And she owes it to herself 
to put a stop to the greatest iniquity in the 
annals of history, for not to put a stop to 
it when one has the power is almost tanta¬ 
mount to taking part in it. It is for Italy 
as much as for France that we have suffered. 
She is the source, she is the very mother 
of the ideal for which we have fought and 
for which the last of our soldiers are still 
fighting in the last of our trenches. 
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HEROISM 

I 

O NE of the consoling surprises of this 
war is the unlooked-for and, so to 
speak, universal heroism which it has re¬ 
vealed among all the nations taking part 
in it. 

We were rather inclined to believe that 
courage, physical and moral fortitude, self- 
denial, stoicism, the renunciation of every 
sort of comfort, the faculty of self-sacrifice 
and the-power of facing death belonged only 
to the more primitive, the less happy, the less 
intelligent nations, to the nations least cap¬ 
able of reasoning, of appreciating danger and 
of picturing in their imagination the dreadful 
abyss that separates this life from the life un¬ 
known. We were even almost persuaded 
that war would one day cease for lack of 
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soldiers, that is to say, 'of men foolish 
enough or unhappy enough to risk the 
only absolute realities—health, physical com¬ 
fort, an unimpaired body and, above all, life, 
the greatest of earthly possessions—for thf 
sake of an ideal which, like all ideals, is more 
or less invisible. 

And this argument seemed the more 
natural and convincing because, as existence 
grew gentler and men’s nerves more sensi¬ 
tive, the means of destruction by war showed 
themselves more cruel, ruthless and irresist¬ 
ible. It seemed more and more probable 
that no man would ever again endure the 
infernal horrors of a battlefield and that, 
after the first slaughter, the opposing armies, 
officers and men alike, all seized with insup<- 
pressible panic, would turn their backs upon 
one another, in simultaneous, supernatsfal 
affiright, and flee from un«urthly t^Tors.ex> 
o^eding the most monstrous antici{»tiom^pf 
those who had let them loose. 
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To our great astonishment the very oppo¬ 
site is now proclaimed. 

« We realize with amazement that until to¬ 
day we had but an incomplete and inaccurate 
idea of man’s courage. We looked upon it 
as an exceptional virtue and one which is the 
.more admired as being also the rarer the 
farther we go back in history. 

Remember, for instance, Homer’s heroes, 
the ancestors of all the heroes of our day. 
Study them closely. These models of 
antiquity, the first professors, the first 
masters of bravery, are not really very 
brave. They have a wholesome dread of 
being hit or wounded and an ingenuous 
and nianifest fear of death. Their mighty 
conflicts are declamatory and decorative 
bufr^not $o very bloody ; they inflict more 
noise -than pain upon their adversaries, 
;they deliver many more words than blows. 
; Their defensive weapons—and this is cha¬ 
racteristic—are greatly superior to their arms 
pf offence; and death is an unusual, unfore- 
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whence it came and who sent it to you. It 
had a dreadful aspect, but one that remained 
human. Its ways were not unknowh: its 
long spells of sleep, its brief awakenings, its 
bad days and dangerous hours. At present^ 
to all these horrors it adds the great, intoler¬ 
able fear of mystery. It no longer has any 
aspect, no longer has habits or spells of sleep 
and it is never still. It is always ready, 
always on the watch, everywhere present, 
scattered, intangible and dense, stealthy and 
cowardly, diffuse, all-encompassing, innumer- 
ous, looming at every point of the horizon, 
rising from the waters and falling from the 
skies, indefatigable, inevitable, filling the 
whole of space and time for days, weeks 
and months without a minute’s lull, without 
a second’s intermission. Men live, move 
arid sleep in the meshes of its fatal web. 
They know that the least step to the right 
or left, a head bowed or lifted, a body bent 
or upright, is seen by its eyes and draws its 
thunder. 

Hitherto we had no example of this pre- 
pQp!t|Drance of the destructive forces. 
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should never have believed that man’s nerves 
could resist so great a trial. The nerves of 
the bravest man are tempered to face death 
for the space of a second, but not to live in 
^e hourly expectation of death and nothing 
else. Heroism was once a sharp and rugged 
peak, reached for a moment but quitted 
forthwith, for mountain-peaks are not in¬ 
habitable. To-day it is a boundless plain, 
as uninhabitable as the peaks; but we are 
not permitted to descend from it. And so, 
at the very moment when man appeared 
most exhausted and enervated by the com¬ 
forts and vices of civilization, at the moment 
when he was happiest and therefore most 
selfish, when, possessing the minimum of 
faith and vainly seeking a new ideal, he 
seemed least capable of sacrificing himself 
for an idea of any kind, he finds himself 
suddenly confronted with an unprecedented 
danger, which he is almost certain that the 
most heroic nations of history would not 
have faced nor even dreamed of facing, 
whereas he does not even dream that it is 
.p<^sible to do aught but face it. And let it 
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not be said that we had no choice, that the 
danger and the struggle were thrust u^n 
us, that we had to defend ourselves or die 
and that in such cases there are no cowards. 
It is not true: there was, there ^ways has 
been, there still is a choice. 


4 

It is not man’s life that is at stake, but 
the idea which he forms of the honour, the 
happiness and the duties of his life. To 
save his life he had but to submit to the 
enemy; the invader would not have ex¬ 
terminated him. You cannot exterminate a 
great people; it is not even possible *to 
enslave it seriously or to inflict great sorrow 
upon it for long. He had nothing to belifraid 
of except disgrace. He did .not so much 
as see the infamous temptation a]^)ear above 
the horizon of his most instinctive fears; he 
does not even suspect that it is ^le to exist; 
and he will never perceive it, whatever sacri¬ 
fices may yet await him. We are not, 
therefore, speaking of a heroism that would 
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be but the last resource of despair, the 
heroisfh of the animal driven to bay and 
fighting blindly to delay death’s coming for 
a moment. No, it is heroism freely donned, 
•deliberately and unanimously hailed, heroism 
on behalf of an idea and a sentiment, in other 
words, heroism in its clearest, purest and 
most virginal form, a disinterested and whole¬ 
hearted sacrifice for that which men regard 
as their duty to themselves, to their kith and 
kin, to mankind and to the future. If life 
and personal safety were more precious than 
the idea of honour, of patriotism and of fidelity 
to the tradition and the race, there was, I 
repeat, and there is still a choice to be made ; 
and never perhaps in any war was the choice 
easier, for never did men feel more free, 
never indeed were they more free, to choose. 

But this choice, as I have said, did not 
dare show its faintest shadow on the lowest 
horizons of even the most ignoble consciences. 
Are you quite sure that in other times which 
think better and. more virtuous than our 
own. men would not have seen it, would 
not have spoken of it? Can you find a 
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nation, even among the greatest, which*, after 
six months of a war compared with which all 
other wars seem child’s play, of a war which 
threatens and uses up all that nation’s life 
and all its possessions, can you hnd, I say,e 
in history, not an instance—for there is no 
instance—but some similar case which allows 
you to presume that the nation would not 
have faltered, would not at least, were it but 
for a second, have looked down and cast its 
eyes upon an inglorious peace ? 


5 

Nevertheless, they seemed much stronger 
than we are, all those who came before- us. 
They were rude, austere, much closer to 
nature, poor and often unhappy. They had 
a simpler and a more rigid code of thought; 
they had the habit of physical sobering, of 
hardship, and of death. But 1 do not brieve 
that any one dares contend that these men 
would have done what our soldiers are now 
doing, that they would have endured what is 

being endured all around us. Are we not 
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entitled to conclude from this that civiliza¬ 
tion, contrary to what was feared, so hr from 
enervating, depraving, weakening, lowering 
and dwarfing man, elevates him, purifies him, 
strengthens him, ennobles him, makes him 
capable of acts of sacrifice, generosity and 
courage which he did not know before ? 
The fact is that civilization, even when it 
seems to entail corruption, brings intelligence 
with it and that intelligence, in days of 
trial, stands for potential pride, nobility and 
heroism. That, as I said in the beginning, 
is the unexpected and consoling revelation 
of this horrible war: we can rely on man 
implicitly, place the greatest trust in him, 
nor fear lest, in laying aside his primitive 
brutality, he sh6uld lose his manly qualities. 
The greater his progress in the conquest of 
nature and the greater his apparent attach¬ 
ment to material welfare, the more does he 
become capable nevertheless, unconsciously, 
deep down in the best part of him, of 
self-deUichment and of self-sacrifice for the 
common safety and the more does he under¬ 
stand that he is nothing when he compares 
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himself with the eternal life of his forbears 
and his children. 

It was so great a trial that we dared not, 
before this war, have contemplated it. The 
future of the human race was at stake ; and 
the magnificent response that comes to us 
from every side reassures us fully as to the 
issue of other struggles, more formidable 
still, which no doubt await us when it will 
be a question no longer of fighting our fellow- 
men, but rather of facing the more powerful 
and cruel of the great mysterious enemies 
that nature holds in reserve against us. If it 
be true, as I believe, that humanity is worth 
just as much as the sum total of latent 
heroism which it contains, then we may 
declare that humanity was never stronger 
nor more exemplary than now and that it is 
at this moment reaching one of its highest 
points and capable of braving everything 
and hoping everything. And it is for this 
reason that, despite our present sadness,- we 
Ve ^titled to congratulate ourselves and to 
rejoice. 
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PRO PATRIA : II ^ 

I 

M ore than three months ago, I was in 
one of the grandest of your cities, a 
city that welcomed in a manner which I shall 
never forget the cause which I had come 
among you to represent. I was there, as I 
told my hearers at the time, in the name of 
the, last remnants of beauty which the bar¬ 
barians had left us, to plead with the land of 
every kind of beauty. Those threatened 
bea\ities^ our only cities yet intact, the 
treasures' and sanctuaries of our whole 
past and of all our race, are still reeling on 
the brink of the same abyss and, failing a 
miracle which we dare not hope for, they will 
svdRsr the fate of Ypres, Louvain, Msdines, 

*'pe^ver<Bd in Rome, before the Associarione della 
Stamps, 13 March 1915. 
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Termonde, Dixmude and so many other 
less illustrious victims. The danger in which 
they stand has no doubt aroused the indigna¬ 
tion of the civilized world ; but not a hand 
has armed itself to defend them. I blam$i 
no one ; I reproach no one ; the morality., of 
the nations is a virtue that has not yet 
emerged from the state of infancy; and 
fortunately, by the hazard of war, it is not 
yet too late to save four innocent cities. 

To-day I have not come to speak of 
monuments, of historical relics, nor even of 
the wrongs committed, of the violation of all 
the rights and laws of warfare and every inter¬ 
national convention, of incendiarism, pillage 
and massacre; I have come simply to utter 
before you the last distressful cry of a dying 
nation. 

At this moment, a tragedy is beiog 
enacted in Belgium such as has no precedent 
in the history of civilized peoples, nor even 
in that of the barbarians, for the barbarians, 
when committing their most stupendous 
critne^ lacked the infernal deliberation and 
the jKientific, all-powerful meana Of working 
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evil which to-day are in the hands of diose 
who profit "by the resources and benefits 
of civilization only to turn them against it 
and to seek the annihilation of ail its noblest 
a«d most generous characteristics. The 
dtlspairing rumours of this tragedy come to 
us only through the chinks of that ensan¬ 
guined well which isolates it from the rest of 
the world. Nothing reaches our ears but 
the lies, of the enemy. In reality, the whole 
of Bdgium is one huge Prussian prison, 
where every cry is cruelly and methodically 
stifled an'd where no voices are heard save 
those of the gaolers. Only now and again, 
after a thousand adventures, despite a 
thousand perils, a letter from some kinsman 
or captive friend arrives from the depths of 
that great living cemetery, bringing us a 
gleami of authentic truth. 


You are as familiar with this truth as I 
am. At t|ie^moment when her soil was in- 
;^dedj B%^m numbered seven million 
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seven hundred thousand inhabitants. It is 
estimated that between two hundred and fifty 
and three hundred thousand have perished 
in battle or massacre or as the result of 
misery and privation ; and I am not speak¬ 
ing of the infant children, the sacrifice of 
whom, owing to the dearth of milk, has, it 
appears, been frightful. Five or six hundred 
thousand unfortunates have fled to Hoikn^ 
France or England. There remain therefore 
in the country nearly seven million inhabit¬ 
ants ; and more than half of these seven 
millions are living almost exclusively on 
American charity. In what is above all 
an industrial country, producing normally, 
in time of peace, less than a third part pf 
the wheat necessary for home consymp- 
tion, the enemy has systematically requisi¬ 
tioned everything, carried off everything, for 
the upkeep of his armies, and has ^sent into 
Germany what he could not consume on the 
spot. The result of so monstrous a procecfi- 
ing may readily be divined : on |J1 that soil, 
once so happy and so rich, to-dSy tax^ and 
pillaged and pillaged againj ravaged'and 
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devastated by fire and the sword, there 
oothing left. And the situation of suffering 
Belgium is so cruelly paradoxical that her 
best friends, her dearest allies, even those 
whom she has saved, are powerless to succour 
her. Isolated as she is from the rest of the 
world, she would have starved even though 
nothing had been taken from her. Now she 
has been despoiled of all that she possessed, 
while France and England can send her neither 
money nor provisions, for these would fall 
into the hands of those engaged in torturing 
her, so much so that every attempt on their 
part to alleviate her sufferings would but retard 
her deliverance still further. Did history 
?ver witness a more poignant, a more desper¬ 
ate tragedy ? It is a fact that in the midst 
of this war we are constantly finding our¬ 
selves confronted with events such as history 
hitherto has never beheld. A people re^ 
semMing an enormous beast of prey, in order 
to punish jt loyalty and heroism which, if it 
retained the slightest notion of justice and 
injustice, the smdlest sense of human dignity 
and honour, it.ought to worship on its knees : 
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justice or humanity, on the side of the will 
of the centuries or the human race, nor even 
on the side of prudence and self-interest, 
that allows you to avoid it. Is it not better 
and more worthy of yourselves than all the 
subtleties, plottings and petty bargainings 
of diplomacy ? 

The one hour, the peremptory hour has 
struck when your aid can break the balance 
between the powers of good and evil which, 
for more than two hundred days, have kqpt 
the future of Europe hanging over the 
abyss. 

Fate has granted you the magnificent boon, 
the all but divine privilege, of saving from 
the most horrible of deaths four or five 
millions of innocent human beings, four or 
five millions of martyrs who have performed 
the finest action that a people could perform 
and who are perishing because they defended 
the ideals which youii#athers taught them. 
I know that we are faced by duties which 
until to-day had never entered into the 
morality of States; for it is but too true 
that this morality still lingers a thousand 
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miles behind that of the meanest peasant. 
But, if such a thing has never yet been done, 
it is all the more glorious to be the first to 
do it, to make an effort that will raise the 
life of nations to a level which the life of the 
individual has long since attained. And no 
people is better qualihed than the Italian 
to make this effort which the world and the 
future are awaiting as a deliverance. 

But I will say no more. I have been re¬ 
proached for speaking of matters which, as 
a foreigner, I ought not to discuss. I 
believed that these great questions of 
humanity interested the whole human race. 
Perhaps I was wrong. I will respect the 
profound silence in which great actions are 
developed ; and I leave to the meditation 
of your hearts that which I am constrained to 
leave unsaid. They will tell you very much 
better than I could all that 1 had to say to 
you. 
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PRO PATRIA: IIP 

I 

A LTHOUGH nothing entitles me to the 
honour of addressing you in the name 
of my refugee countrymen, nevertheless it is 
only fitting, since a kindly insistence brings 
me here, that I should in the first place give 
thanks to England for the manner in which 
she welcomed them in their distress. I am 
but a voice in the crowd ; and, if my words 
exceed the limits of this hall and lend to 
him who utters them an authority which he 
himself does not possess, it is only because 
they are filled with unbounded gratitude. 

In this horrible war, whose stakes are the 
sdvation and the future of mankind, let us 
first of all salute our wonderful sister France, 

^Delivered in London, at the Queen’s Hall, ^ July 
i9tSv 
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who is supporting the heaviest burden and 
who, for more than eleven months, having 
broken its first and most formickble on¬ 
slaught, has been struggling, foot by foot, at 
closest quarters, without faltering, without 
remission, with an heroic smile, against the 
most formidable organization of pillage, 
massacre and devastation that the world or 
hell itself has seen since man first learnt 
the history of the planet on which he lives. 
We have here a revelation of qualities and 
virtues surpassing all that we expected from 
a nation which nevertheless had accustomed 
us to expect of her all that goes to make the 
beauty and the glory of humanity. One 
must reside in France, as I have done for 
many years, to understand and admire as it 
deserves the incomparable lesson in courage, 
abnegation, firmness, determination, coolness, 
conscious dignity, self-mastery, good-humour, 
chivalrous generosity and utter charity and 
self-sacrifice which this great and noble 
people, which has civilized more thaut half 
the globe, is at this moment teaching the 
civilized world. 
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Let us also salute boundless Russia, with 
her wonderful soldiers, innocent and ingenu¬ 
ous as the saints of old, ignorant of fear as 
children who do not yet know the meaning 
of death. Yonder, along a formidable front, 
which runs from the Baltic to the Black Sea, 
with a silent multitudinous heroism, amid 
defeats which are but victories delayed, she 
is beginning the great work of our deliver¬ 
ance. Lastly let us greet Serbia, small but 
prodigious, whom we must one day place on 
the summit of that monument of glory which 
Europe will raise to-morrow to the memory 
of those who have freed her from her chains. 

So much for them. They have a right 
to all our gratitude, to all our admiration. 
They are doing magnificently all that had to 
. be done. But they occupy a place apart in 
duty’s splendid hierarchy. They are the 
protagonists of direct, material, tangible, 
undeniable, inevitable duty. This war is 
their war. If they would not accept the 
worsfei^of disgraces, if they were not prepared 
to suffer servitude, massacre, ruin and 
famine, they had to undertake it; they could 
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not do otherwise. They were attacked by 
the born enemy, the irreducible and absolute* 
enemy, of whom they knew enough to 
understand that they had nothing to expect 
from him but total and unremitting disaster 
It was a question of their continued existence 
in this world. They had no choice ; they 
had to defend themselves; and any other 
nation in their place would have done the 
same, only there are few who would have 
done it with the same self-abnegation, the 
same devotion, the same perseverance, 'the 
same loyalty and the same smiling courage. 


2 

But for us Belgians—and we may say as 
much for you English—it was not a question 
of this kind of duty. The horrible drama 
did not concern us. It demanded only the 
right to pass us by without touching us; 
and, far from doing us any harm, it would 
have flooded us with the unclaimed riches 
which armies on the march drag in their 
wake. We Belgians in particular, peaceable, 
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hospitable, inoffensive and almost unarmed, 
should, by the very treaties which assured 
our existence, have remained complete 
strangers to this war. To be sure, we loved 
France, because we knew her as well as we 
knew ourselves and because she makes herself 
beloved by all who know her. But we 
entertained no hatred of Germany. It is 
true that, in spite of the virtues which we 
believed her to possess, but which were 
merely the mask of a spy, our hearts barely 
responded to her obsequiously treacherous 
advances. For the German, of all the in¬ 
habitants of our planet, has this one and 
singular peculiarity, that he arouses in us, 
from the onset, a profound, instinctive, in¬ 
tuitive feeling of antipathy. But, even so and 
wherever our preferences may have lain, our 
treaties, our pledged word, the very reason 
of our existence, all forbade us to take part 
in the conflict. Then came the incredible 
ultimatum, the monstrous demand of which 
you know, which gave us twelve hours to 
choose between ruin and death or dishonour. 
As you also know, we did not need twelve 
n 
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hours to make our choice. The choice was 
no more than a cry of indignation and re> 
solution, spontaneous, fierce and irresistible. 
We did not stay for a moment to ponder 
the extenuating circumstances which our 
weakness might have invoked. We did not 
for a moment consider the absolution which 
history would have granted us later, on 
realizing that a contest between forces so 
completely disproportioned was futile, that 
we must inevitably be crushed, massacred 
and annihilated and that the sacrifice of a 
little people in its entirety could prevent 
nothing, could barely cause delay and would 
have no weight in the immense balance into 
which the world’s destinies were about to 
be flung. There was no question of all 
this ; we saw one thing only : our plighted 
word. For that word we must die ; and 
since then we have been dying. Trace the 
course of history as far back as you will; 
question the nations of the earth; then 
name those who have done or who would 
have done what we did. How many wiU 

you find ? 1 am not judging those whom | 
So 
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pass over in silence, for to do so would be 
to enftr into the secret of men’s hearts which 
I have not the right to violate ; but in any 
case there is one which I can name aloud, 
without fear of being mistaken ; and that is 
the British nation. This people too entered 
into the conflict, not through interest or 
necessity or inherited hatred, but simply for 
a matter of honour. It has not suffered 
what we have suffered; it has not risked 
what we have risked, which is all that we 
possessed beneath the arch of heaven ; but 
it owes this immunity only to outside cir¬ 
cumstances. The principle and the quality 
of the act are the same. We stand on the 
same plane, one step higher than the other 
combatants. While the others are the 
soldiers of necessity, we are the volunteers 
of honour; and, without detracting from 
their merits, this title adds to ours all that a 
pure and disinterested idea adds to the 
noblest acts of courage. There is not a 
doubt but that in our place you would have 
done precisely what we did. You would 
have done it with the same simplicity, the 

6 8i 
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same calm and confident ardour, the same 
good fiiith. You would have thrown your¬ 
selves into the breach as whole-heartedly, 
with the same scorn of Useless phrases and 
the same stubborn conscientiousness. And 
the reason why 1 do not shrink from singing 
in your presence the praises of what we have 
done is that these praises also affect your¬ 
selves, who would not have hesitated to do 
the selfsame things. 


3 

In short, we have both the same concep¬ 
tion of honour; and a like idea must needs 
bear like fruits. In your eyes as in ours, 
a formal promise, a word once given, is the 
most sacred thing that can pass between 
man and man. Now far more than the 
valour of a man—because it rises to much 
greater heights and extends to much gres^ 
distances—the valour of a people depends 
upon the conception of its honour which 
that people holds and, above all, upon the 
sacrifices which it is capable of making fbr'the 
sake of that honour. We may differ upoftaU 
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the other ideas that guide the actions of man¬ 
kind, notably upon the religious idea; but 
those who do not agree on this one point are 
unworthy of the name of man. It represents 
Ae purest flame, the ever more ardent focus 
of all human dignity and virtue. 

You have sacrificed yourselves wholly to 
this idea; and, in the name of this idea, 
which is as vital and as powerful in your 
souls as in ours, you came to our aid, as 
we knew that you would come, for we 
counted on you as surely as you counted on 
us. You are ready to make the same 
sacrifices; and already you are proudly sup¬ 
porting the heaviest of burdens. Thus, in 
this stupendous struggle, we are united by 
bonds even more fraternal than those which 
bind the other Allies. Our union is more 
lofty and mdre generous, for it is based 
wholly upon the noblest thoughts and feelings 
that can inspire the heart. And this union, 
which is marked by a mutual confidence and 
affection that grow hourly deeper and wider, 
is helping us both to go even beyond our 
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For we have gone beyond it; and We are 
exceeding it daily. We have done and are 
doing far more than we were bound to do. 
It was for us Belgians to resist, loyally, 
vigorously, to the utmost of our strength, 
as we had promised. But the most sensitive 
honour would have allowed us to lay down 
our arms after the immense and heroic effort 
of the first few days and to trust tO the 
victor’s clemency when he recognized that 
we were beaten. Nothing compelled us to 
immolate ourselves entirely, to surren^efj 
in succession, as a burnt-offering to our 
ideals, all that we possessed on earth and to 
continue the struggle after we were crushed, 
even in the last torments of starvation, which 
to-day holds three millions of us in its grip. 
Nothing compelled us to this course, other 
than the increasingly lofty ideal of duty h4d 
by those who began by putting it into 
practice and are now living in its fttlfiltoent. 

As for you English, you had to come to 
our assistance, that is to say; to send us the 
troops which you had ready tinder (triiis j 
but nothing compelled you either; aftef the 
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first useless engagements, to devote your¬ 
selves with unparalleled ardour and self- 
sacrifice, to hurl into the mortal and 
stupendous battle the whole of your youth, 
the fairest upon earth, and all your riches, 
the most prodigious in this world, nor to 
conjure up from your soil, by a miracle which 
was thought impossible, in fewer months 
than the years that would have seemed need¬ 
ful, the most gallant, determined and tena¬ 
cious armies that have yet been marshalled 
in this war. Nothing compelled you, save 
the spirit of emulation, the same mad love of 
duty, the same passion for justice, the same 
idolatry of the given word which, that it may 
be sure of doing all that it promised, per¬ 
forms far more than it would have dared to 
promise. 


4 

Now, during the last few weeks, a new 
combatant has entered the lists, one who 
oorupies a place quite apart in the sacred 
hierarchy qf duty and honour and in the 
moral, history of this war. I speak of Italy ; 
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and I pay her the tribute of homage which is 
her due and which I well know that you will 
render with me, for you of all nations are 
qualified to do so. 

Italy had no treaty, except with our 
enemies. Her first act of justice, when con¬ 
fronted with an iniquitous aggression, wfis fo 
discard this treaty, which was about to draw 
her into a crime which she had die courage 
to judge and condemn from the outset, while 
her former allies were still in the full flush of 
a might that seemed unshakable. After this 
verdict, which was worthy of the land where 
justice first saw the light, she found herself 
free; she now owed no obligations to any 
one. There was nothing left to compel her 
to rush into this carnage, which she could 
contemplate calmly from the vantage of her 
delightful cities; and. she had only to wait 
till the twelfth hour to gather its first frui^. 
There was no longer any compact* any 
written bond, signed by the hands of kings 
or peoples, that could involve her (ksfrny. 
But now, at the spectacle, un^reseen and daily 
more abominable and disconcerting, of'^ 
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barbarian invasion, words half-efFaced and 
secret treaties written by unknown hands 
on the souls and consciences of all men 
revealed themselves and slowly gathered life 
|tid radiance. To some extent I was a 
witness of these things ; and I was able, so 
to speak, to follow with my eyes the awaken¬ 
ing and the irresistible promulgation of those 
gr«it and mysterious laws of justice, pity and 
love which are higher and more imperishable 
than all those which we have engraved in 
marble or bronze. With the increase of the 
crimes, the power of these laws increased and 
extended. We may regard the intervention 
of Italy in many ways. Like every human 
action and, above all, like every political 
action, it is due to a thousand causes, many 
of which are trifling. Among them we may 
see the legitimate hatred and the eternal 
resentment felt towards an hereditary enemy. 
We may discover an interested intention to 
take part, without too much risk, in a victory 
already certain and in its previously allotted 
spoils. We may see in it anything that we 

please: the resolves of men contain factors 
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of all kinds ; but we must pity those who 
are able to consider none but the meaner 
sides of the matter, for these are the only 
sides which never count and which are always 
deceptive. To find the real and lasting 
truth, we must learn to view the great masses 
and the great feelings of mankind from 
above. It is in them and in their great and 
simple movements that the will of the soul 
and of destiny is asserted, for these two form 
the eternal substance of a people. And, in 
the present case, the movement of the grftit 
masses and the great feelings of the people 
took the form of an immense impulse of 
sympathy and indignation, which gradually 
increased, penetrating farther and farther into 
the popular strata and gathering volume as it 
progressed until it urged a whole nation to 
assume the burden of a war which it knew ^ 
be crushing and mercifess, a war which each 
of those who called for it knew to be a war 
which he himself must wage, with his own 
hands, with his own body, a war which would 
wrest him from the pleasant ways of peace, 

fix>m his labours and his comforts, which 
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would weigh terribly upon all those whom 
he loved, which would expose him for weeks, 
perhaps for months, to incredible sufferings 
and which meant almost certain death to a 
t))ird or a half of those who demanded the 
right to brave it. And all this, I repeat, 
occurred without any material necessity, 
from no other motive than a fine sense of 
honour and a magnificent surge of admira¬ 
tion and pity for a small foreign nation that 
was being unjustly martyred. We cannot 
repeat it too often: here, as in the case of 
the sacrifice which Belgium and England 
offered to the ideal of honour, is a new 
and-* unprecedented fact in history. 
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BELGIUM’S FLAG DAY 

I 

T O-DAY our flag will quiver in every 
French hand as a symbol of love and 
gratitude. This day should be a day of 
hope and glory for all Belgium. 

Let us forget for a moment our terrible 
distress; let us forget our plains and 
meadows, the fairest and most fertile in 
Europe, now ravaged to such a degree that 
the utmost that one can say is powerless to 
give any idea of a desolation which seems 
irremediable. Let us forget—if to forget 
them be possible—the women, the children, 
the old men, peaceable and innocent, who 
have been massacred in their thousands, the 
tale,of whom will amaze the world when 
once the grim barrier is broken behind which 
so many secret horrors are being committed. 
93 
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Let us forget those who are dying of hunger 
in our country, a land without harvests and 
without homes, a land methodically taxed, 
pillaged and crushed until it is drained of 
the last drop of its life-blood. Let us forget 
those remnants of our people who are 
scattered hither and thither, who have trodden 
the path of exile, who are living on public 
charity, which, though it show itself foil of 
brotherhood and affection, is yet so oppressive 
to those eminently industrious hands, which 
had never known the grievous burden of 
alms. Let us forget even those last of our 
cities to be menaced, the fairest, the proudest, 
the most beloved of our cities, which con¬ 
stitute the very face of our country aijd 
which only a miracle could now save. Let 
us forget, in a word, the greatest calamity 
and the most crying injustice of history smd 
think to-day only of our approaching ddiv^ 
ance. It is not too early to hail it. It is 
already in all our thoughts, as it i».in aU tuu* 
hearts. It is already in the air^wWch 
breathe, in all the eyes that smUe us,. 
all the voices that welccHue us, ii» all 
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hands outstretched to us^ waving the laurels 
which they hold ; for what is bringing us 
deliverance' is the wonder, the admiration of 
the whole world 1 . . . 


2 

To-morrow we shall go back to our homes. 
We shall not mourn though we find them in 
ruins. They will rise again more beautiful 
than of old from the ashes and the shards. 
We shall know days of heroic poverty ; but 
we have learnt that poverty is powerless 
to sadden souls upheld by a great love 
and nourished by a noble ideal. We shall 
return with heads erect, regenerated in a 
regenerated Europe, rejuvenated by a mag¬ 
nificent misfortune, purified by victory and 
cleansed of the littlenesses that obscured the 
virtues which slumbered within us and of 
which we were not aware. We shall have 
Ipsft all thd 'goods that perish but come to life 
as‘‘^readily. And in their place we 
shsU have Acquired those riches which shall 
dot i^in perish within our hearts. Our 
9S 
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eyes were closed to many things ; now they 
have opened upon wider horizons. Of old 
we dared not avert our gaze from 6ijr wealth, 
our petty comforts, our little rooted habits. 
But now our eyes have been wrested frotfi 
the soil; now they have achieved the sight 
of heights that were hitherto unnoticed; We 
did not know ourselves; we used not to 
love one another sufficiently; but we have 
learnt to know ourselves in the an^ement 
of glory and to love one another in tlte 
grievous ardour of the most stupendous 
sacrifice that any people has ever accom¬ 
plished. We were on the point of forgetting 
the heroic virtues, the unfettered thoughts, 
the eternal ideas that lead humanity. uTo- 
day, not only do we know that they exist; 
we have taught the world that they are 
always triumphant, that nothing is lost while 
faith is left, while honour is intact, while 
love continues, while the soul c^bes ^not 
surrender ; and that the most monstrous of 
powers will never prevail against those ideal 
forces which are the happiness and the gloey 
of man and the sole reason for his existence. 
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SOLDIER 


I 

W HEN I speak of this little soldier who 
fell a few days ago, up there in the 
Vosges, it is not that I may mourn him 
puUicly. It behoves us in these days to 
mourn our dead in secret. Personal sorrows 
no longer count; and we must learn how to 
suppress them in the presence of that greater 
sorrow which extends over all the world, the 
particular sorrow of the mothers who are 
setting us an example of the most heroic 
silence that human suffering has been taught 
to observe'since suffering first visited woman¬ 
kind. ^or the admirable silence of the 
mcHtiiers is one of the great and striking 
leMcfn^ df diis war. Amid that tragic and 
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magnificent silence no regret has the right to 
make itself heard. 

But, though my grief remains dumb, my 
admiration can still raise its voice; and in 
speaking of this young soldier, who had ifot 
reached man’s estate and who died as the 
bravest of men, I speak of all his brothers- 
in-arms and hail thousands like him in his 
name, which name becomes a great and 
glorious symbol; for at this time, when a 
prodigious wave of unselfishness and coun^, 
surging up from the very depths of the 
human race, uplifts the men who are fighting 
and giving their lives for its future,' they all 
resemble one another in the same perfecifion. 


2 

My friend Raymond Bon W{(s li sergeant 
in the 27th battalion of tij^^Cfiat^urs 
Alpins. He left for the fi-ont in August I{^i4 
with the other recruits the 1915 cUtss, 
which means that he was hardly twenty years 
of age ; and he won his stripes on ^e battle¬ 
field, after being twice named in msp|,tc^. 
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The second time was on returning from a 
murderous assault at Thann, in Upper 
Alsace, in which he had greatly distin¬ 
guished himself. I quote the exact words: 

Corporal Bon is mentioned in the orders 
of the battalion for his gallantry under fire 
and his indifference to danger. When the 
leader of his section was killed, Bon took 
command^ rushed to the front and, shouting 
to his men to follow him, gave proofs of 
the greatest initiative and courage. He was 
the first in the enemy’s trenches with his 
aection.” 

That day he was promoted to sergeant 
and complimented by the general in front 
of his battalion in the following terms : 

“ This is the second time, my friend, that 
I am told what you have done; next time 
you shall b^ told what I have done.” 

^ To-day nsen tell of his death, but also of 
undying glory which death alone confers. 

“At Hartmannsviller,” writes one of 
]|on’s cqmrades, “according to his captain’s 

lOI 
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story, our friend’s companjr was held in 
reserve, waiting to support the attack de¬ 
livered by a regiment of infimtry. The 
order came to support and reinforce the 
attack. The company at once leapt from 
the trenches, with the captain and Bon at its 
head. There was a salvo of artillery; and 
the bursting of a great shell caught Ray¬ 
mond almost full in the body, smashing his 
right leg and his chest Tbe captain was 
hit in the right hand. Notwithstandlhg his 
horrible wounds. Bon did not lose conscious¬ 
ness ; he was able to stammer out a fow 
words and to press the hand which th 4 "cap- 
tain gave him. In less than two minultss all 
was over.” 

And the captain adds : 

“ Always ready to sacrifice himself; a 
brave among the brave.” 

These are modest and yet g^oriOus deta^a: 
modest because they are so vety common, 
because they are constantly being repeated in 
their sublime monotony and s|M‘inging up 
from every side, numberless as the essential 
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actions of our daily life; and glorious^be* 
cause before this war they seemed so rare 
and almost legendary and incomprehensible. 


3 

Raymond Bon was a child of the South, of 
that Provence which, day after day, is shed¬ 
ding torrents of its blood to wipe out slanders 
which we can no longer remember without 
turning pale with anger and indignation. 
He was born at Avignon, the old city of 
the Popes and the cicadas, where men have 
louder accents and lighter hearts than else¬ 
where. He was a little boxing-master, who 
earned a livelihood at Nice for himself and 
his destitute parents by giving lessons in the 
noble art of self-defence with the good, ever- 
ready weapons which nature has bestowed 
upon us. He boasted no other education 
than that which a lad picks up at the pri¬ 
mary school; but, almost illiterate as he was, 
he possessed all the refinement, the innate 
.culture, the unconscious delicacy and tact, 

;,the kindliness of speech and feeling and the 
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beautiful heart of that comely race whose 
foremost sons seem to be purified and 
spiritualized from their first childish steps 
by the most radiant sunshine in the world. 
One would say that they were directly, re¬ 
lated to those exquisite young men of ancient 
Greece who sprang into existence ready to 
understand all things and to experience life’s 
purest emotions before they themselves had 
lived. My reason for insisting upon the 
point is that, in this respect above all, 
represented thousands and thousands' of 
youths from that wonderful region where 
all the best and most lovable qualities 
of mankind lie hidden all around beneath 
the indifferent surface of everyday existence, 
only awaiting a favourable occasion to blossoln 
into astonishing dowers of grace and gener¬ 
osity and heroism. 


4 

When I heard that he had gone to the 
front, 1 felt a melancholy certainty (;|at f 
should never set eyes on him 8|^n. He 
was of those whose &te there is no mistaking. 
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He was one of those predestined heroes 
whose courage marks them out beforehand 
for death and laurels. I but too well knew 
his eagerness, his unbounded sincerity and 
single-mindedness and his great heart: that 
admirable heart devoid of all caution or 
ulterior motive or calculation, that heart 
turned, at all times and with all its might, 
purely towards honour and duty. He was 
bound to be in the trenches and in the 
bayonet-charge the same man that I had so 
often seen in the ring, taking risks from the 
start, taking them wholesale, unremittingly, 
blindly and cheerfully and always ready, 
with his pleasant smile, like that of a shy 
child, at any time to face whatever giant 
might have challenged him. 

I remember that, one day in the year 
1914, he was training Georges Carpentier, 
who was to meet some negro heavy-weight 
or other. The disproportion in the strength 
of the two men struck my friends and me 
as rather alarming; and we took the 
ch^mpion%f the world aside and begged him 
not to hit too hard and to spare our little 
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instructor as much as he could. That good 
fellow Carpentier, who is full of chivalrous 
gentleness, promised to do what we asked; 
but after the first round he came back to us 
and said: 

tt} 

“ I can’t let him off as easily as I should 
like. The little chap is too plucky and too 
sensitive ; and I have to hit out in earnest. 
Besides, he overheard you ; and what he says 
is, ‘Never mind what the gentlemen Ml 
you; they are much too considerate and 
are always afraid of my getting smashed 
up. There’s no fear of that. You just go 
for me hard, else we sha’n’t be doing 
good work.’ ” 

5 

“Good work.” That is evidently what 
he did over there and what th^ are all 
doing. It is indeed fine work, the incwt 
glorious that a man ©an perform, to die 
like that for a cause the triumph of Which 
he will not behold, for benefits whieh he 
does not reap and which wiU Whime 

to his fellow-men whom he will, nejfei^ffe 

io(S-', " R-W'-. 
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again. For, apart hrom those benehts, like 
SO manjr others, like almost all the others, 
he had nothing to gain and nothing to lose 
bf this war. All that he possessed in the 
«(prld was the strength of his two arms ; and 
that strength finds a country everywhere. 
Bat we are no longer concerned with the 
personal and immediate interests that guide 
nearly all the actions of everyday life. A 
loftier ideal has visited men’s minds and 
occupies them wholly; and the least pre¬ 
pared, the humblest, the minds that seemed 
to understand hardly anything of the exist¬ 
ence that came before the tremendous trial, 
now feel it and live it as thoroughly and with 
the same infinite ampleness as do those 
minds which thought themselves alone ca¬ 
pable of gfrasping it, of considering it from 
above or contemplating it from every side. 
‘Never did a sheer ideal sink so deeply into 
fso many hearts or abide there for so 
long without faltering or wavering. And 
'therefore, beyond a doubt, somewhere on 
flfigh, dn^ Bie heart of the unknown powers 
that rtde us, there is being piled up at this 
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moment the most wonderful treasure of im¬ 
material forces that man has ever possessed^ 
one upon which he will draw until the end of 
time ; for in this superhuman treasure-house 
nothing is lost and we are still living day hy 
day on the virtues stored in it long centuries 
ago by the heroes of Greece and Rome, by 
the saints and martyrs of the primitive 
Church and by the flower of mediaeval 
chivalry. 
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XI 

THE HOUR OF DESTINY 

I 

W E are already free to speak of this war 
as if it were ended and of victory as if 
it were assured. In principle, in the region 
of moral certainties, Germany has been 
beaten since the battle of the Marne; and 
reality, which is always slower, because it 
goes burdened beneath the weight of matter, 
must needs come obediently to join the 
ranks of those certainties. The last agony 
may be prolonged for weeks and months, for 
the animal is endowed with the stubborn 
and al<iiost inextinguishable vitality of > the 
beasts of prey ; but it is wounded to the 
death ; and we have only to wait patiently, 
weapon in hand, for the final convulsions 
that announce the end. The historic event, 
tha greatest beyond doubt since man pos- 

iii 
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sessed a history, is therefore accomplished ; 
and, strange to it seems as though it 
had been accomplished in spite of history, 
against its laws and contrary to its wishes. 

It is rash, I know, to speak of such things; 
and it behoves us to be very cautious in 
these speculations which pass the scope of 
human understanding; but, when we con¬ 
sider what the annals of this earth of ours 
have taught us, it seemed written in the 
book of the world’s destinies that Get^miby 
was bound to win. It was not only, as W* 
are too ready at the first glance to believe, 
the megalomania of an autocrat drunk with 
vanity, the gross vanity of some brainless 
buffoon; it was not the warlike impulses, 
the blind infatuation and egoism of a feudal 
caste; it was not even the impatient iy|d 
deliberately fanned envy and covetousness of 
a too prolific race close-cramped on efdfefuy 
and ungrateful soil; it was none of these 
that let loose the hatefitl Utrar. AH tfa|ise 
causes, adventitious or ft^itous |is they 
were, only settled the jhobr'of the decision; 
but die decision itself wtf^taken and wnttOO} 
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probajsly ages ago, in other spheres which 
cannot be reached by the conscious will of 
man, spheres in which dark and mighty laws 
hold sway over illimitable time and space. 
TQie whole line, the whole huge curve of 
hb'tb^ showed to the mind of whosoever 
tried to read its sacred and fearful hiero¬ 
glyphics that the day of a new, a formidable 
md inexorable event was at hand. 

The theories built up on this point in the 
last sixty years by the German professors, 
notably by Giesbrecht, the historian of the 
Ottos and the Hohenstaufens, and Treit- 
schke, the historian of the Hohenzollerns, 
do not necessarily carry conviction, but are 
at least impressive ; and the work of these 
two writers, which we do not know as well 
as we should, and of Treitschke in particular 
possessed in Germany an influence that sank 
deep j|ito every mind, far exceeding that of 
Nietzsche, which we looked upon as pre¬ 
ponderant But let us ignore for the 
moment all that belongs to a remote past, 
<he study of which would call for more space 
than we have at our disposal. Let us not 
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question the Empire of the Ottos» the 
Hohenstaufens, or the Hapsburgs, in which 
Germany, at least as a nation and a race, 
played but a secondary part and was still un¬ 
conscious of her existence. Let us rathj^ 
see what is happening nearer to us and^b' to 
speak, before our very eyes. 


2 

A hundred years ago, under NapoleOn, 
France enjoyed her spell of hegemony, which 
she was not able to prolong because this 
hegemony was more the work of a prodigi¬ 
ous but accidental genius than the fruit of 
a real and intrinsic power. Next came the 
turn of England, who to-day ptxis^sch frie 
greatest empire that the world has sehn since 
the days of ancient Rome, that K'to aay, 
more than a fifth part of th^^1fai|itable 
globe. But this vast empire no Imore 
than did Napoleon’s Upon ah inCOnt<»table 
force, inasmuch as up to friis day it was 
defended only by an anq^ less numerous 
and less well-equipped th^ that of many a 
« 4 " 
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smaller nation, thus almost inevitably invi¬ 
ting war, as was pointed out a year or two ago 
by Professor Cramb in his prophetic book, 
Qermany and England^ which has only re¬ 
cently aroused the interest which it deserves, 
'''it seemed, therefore, as if between these 
two rowers, which were more illusory than 
real, pending the advent of Russia, whose 
hour had not yet struck ; in this gap in 
history, between a nation on the verge of its 
decline, or at least seemingly incapable of 
defending itself, and a nation that was still 
too young and incapable of attack, i^te 
offered a magnificent place to whoso cared 
to take it. This is what Germany felt, at 
first instinctively, urged by all the ill-defined 
forces that impel mankind, and subsequently, 
in these latter years, with a consciousness 
that became ever clearer and more persistent. 
Shejgrasped the fact that her turn had come 
to reign over the earth, that she must take 
her chance and seize the opportunity that 
comes but once. She prepared to answer 
the call of fate and, supported by the 
mysterious aid which it lends to those whom 
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it summons, she did answer, we must 
admit, in an astonishing and most formidable 
manner. 

She was within a hair’s breadth of suc¬ 
ceeding. A little less prolonged and less 
gallant resistance on the part of Belgycff!^ 
a suspicious movement from Italy, a^alse 
step made upon the banks of the Marne; 
and we can picture Paris falling; France 
overrun and fighting heroically to her last 
gasp; Russia, not crushed, but weary of 
seeking victory and making terms for gSod 
or ill with a conqueror impotent to harm 
her; the neutral nations more or less reluct¬ 
antly siding with the strongest; Englaini^ 
isolated, giving up her colonies to s^unch 
the wounds of her invaded isle; thfe fesces 
of justice broken asunder by a sepai^^ peace 
here, a separate peace there, each equally 
humiliating; and Germany, ; jol^Hstrbus, 
ferocious, implacable, finally toty^hg aloiie 
over the ruins of Europe. 
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Now it seems that we have turned' aside 
the indexible decree. It seems that we have 
ti^erted the fate that was about to be accom- 
plitjted. It was bearing down upon us with 
the weight of the ages, with all the weight of 
all the vague but irresistible aspirations of 
the past and, perhaps, the future. Thanks 
to the greatest effort which mankind has 
ev*r opposed to the unknown gods that rule 
it, we are entitled to believe that the decree 
has broken down and that we have driven it 
into the evil cave where never human force 
before had compelled it to hide its defeat. 

I say, “ It seems ; ” I say, “ We are 
entitled to believe.” The fact is that the 
ordeal is not yet past. Even on the day 
when the war is ended and when victory is 
in our hands, destiny will not yet be con¬ 
quered. It has happened—seldom, it is 
tnie, but, still, it has happened twice or 
thrice—that a nation has compelled the 
course of fate to turn aside or to fall 
back. The nation congratulated herself, even 
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as we believe that we have the right to 
do. But events were not slow in proving; 
that she had congratulated herself too soon.' 
Parity, that is to say, the enormous mass 
of causes and effects of which we have 
understanding, was not overcome; 
only delayed. It awaited its revenge and its 
day, or at least what we call its day, which 
may extend over a hundred years where 
nations are concerned, for fatality does not 
reckon in the manner of men, but after the 
fashion of the great movements of nature. 
It is important at this time to know whether 
we shall be able to escape that revenge and 
that day. If men and nations were swayed 
only by reason, if, after being so oftieh the 
absolute masters of their happiness and their 
future, they had not so often destroyed that 
which they had just achieved, thenmight 
say—and, indeed, ought to say^^thait Utir 
escape depends only upon ourselvUsi In 
point of ftct, three-quarters of the risk are 
run and the fourth is in our poiit^er; we have 
only to keep it so. Almost aU/tite chiui^^ 
of the fight are on our ajde^'at 
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when the war is over, there will be nothing 
bqt our wisdom and our will confronting a 
destiny which henceforth will be powerless 
to take its course unless it first succeed in 
^^ding and perverting them. 

%^that hour all that lies hidden under 
that mysterious word will be waiting on 
our decision, waiting to know if victory is 
with us or with it. It is after we have won 
that we must really vanquish ; it is in the 
hour of peace that the actual war will begin 
against an invisible foe, a hundred times as 
dangerous as the one of whom we have seen 
too much. If at that hour we do not profit 
by all our advantages ; if we do not destroy, 
root and branch, the military power of an 
enemy who is in secret alliance with the evil 
influences of the earth ; if we do not, here 
and now, by an irrevocable compact, forearm 
<^^elyes against our sense of pity and 
generosity, our weakness, our imprudence, 
eUr future rivalries and discords ; if we leave 
a sing^eoutlet to the beast at bay; if, through 
our n^igence, we give it a single hope, a 
single Qppor|unity of coming to the surface 
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and taking breath, then the vigilant fatality 
which has but one fixed idea will resume its 
progress and pursue its way, dragging history 
with it and laughing over its shoulder at man 
once more tricked and discomfited. All th^t 
we have done and suffered, the ruiiu^'the 
sacrifices, the nameless tortures and the 
numberless dead, will have served no pur¬ 
pose and will be lost beyond redemption. 
Everything will not have to be done over 
again, for nothing is ever done over 
and fortunate opportunities do not o<xU£ 
twice; but everything except our woes an*: 
all their consequences will be as though .lt 
had never been. 

4 

It will therefore be a matter of holding 
our own against the enemy whom, we do n^; 
see and mastering him until the tun;^, i|r 
chance of the accursed race is j^t. illw 
long will that be? We cannot tsdl ; 1but» in 
the swift-moving history of to^ay, it seems 
probable that the waiting anid ^^e struggle 
will be much shorter than diey would have 

no 
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been in former times. Is it possible that 
Vitality—by which I mean what perhaps for 
a moment was the unacknowledged desire of 
the planet—shall not regain the upper hand ? 
At stage which man has reached, I hope 
and ^^ve so. He had never conquered it 
before ; but also he had not yet risen to the 
height which he has now attained. There is 
no reason why that which had never happened 
should not take place one day ; and every¬ 
thing seems to tell us that man is approach¬ 
ing the day whereon, seizing the most 
glorious opportunity that has ever presented 
itself since he acquired a consciousness, he 
will at last learn that he is able, when he 
pleases, to control his whole fate in this 
world. 
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I 

A FEW days before Italy formed her 
great resolve, the following lines 
appeared in one of the leading Pangermanic 
organs of the peoples beyond the Rhine, 
^he Kreuzzeimng : 

**We have already observed that it will 
not do to be too optimistic as to Italy’s 
decision; in point of fact, the situation is 
/ery serious. If none but moderate con¬ 
siderations had ruled Italy’s intentions, 
here is little doubt as to which path she 
vould choose; but we know the height 
fhich the wave of Germanophobia has 
itteined in that country, a significant mark 
>f the popular sentiment being the declara- 
ion 'of thejltalian Socialists upon the reasons 
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of their inabili^ to oppose the war. An 
equal source of danger is the fact that the 
government feels that it no longer controls 
the current of public opinion.” 

The whole drama of Italian intervention 
is summed up in these lines, wflfch aq4ain 
it better than would the longest and mos 
learned commentaries. 

The Italian government^ mtnuned by 
a politic wisdom and prudence, excessive, 
perhaps, but very excusable, did not jnsh 
for war. To the utmost limits ofytt$entre, 
until its dignity and its sense of sde^i^ 
could bear no more, it did all that could 
be done to spare its people the greatest 
calamity that can befidl a land. It hdd 
out until it was literally submerged and 
carried away by the flood pf GermanofdK^ 
of which the passage nduch I have quoted 
speaks. I witnessed the risii:^ of this ifibeth 
When I arrived in Milan, at the ea^> 
November 1914, to speak a few septen«|| 
at a charity-fite organized fbr the bspelt 
of the Belgian r^gaes)* <he;,hatted 
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Germany was already storing itself up in 
men’a he^, but had not as yet come to 
the sur^e. Here and there it did break 
out, but it was still fearful, circumspect and 
hesitating. One felt it brewing, seething 
in the depths of men’s souls, but it seemed 
as yet to bb‘ feeling its way, to be reckoning 
itsdf up, to be painfully attaining self- 
consciousness. When I returned to Italy 
hi March 1915 ,1 was amazed to behold the 
unhoped-for height to which the invading 
flood had so swiftly risen. That pious 
hatred,'that necessary hatred, which in this 
dibb is merely a magnificent passion for 
justice and humanity, had swept over every¬ 
thing. It had come out into the full sun¬ 
light; it thrilled and quivered at the least 
appeal, proud and happy to assert itself, 
to manifest itself with the beautiful tu- 
tm^ous ostentation of the South; and it 
Wai$'^ “lieutrals” that now hid themselves 
iftel" the manner of unspeakable insects. 
Tltiit ^ecies had all but disappeared, anni- 
by the sttKtm tint was gathering on 
bvei^'haitd." The GelPinana themselves had 
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gone to earthy no one knew where; and 
from that moment it was certah), that war 
was imminent and inevitable. 

In the space of three months a stupendous 
work had been accomplished. It is im¬ 
possible for the moment to weigh and 
determine the part of each of^ose who 
performed it. But we can even now say 
that in Italy, which is governed pre¬ 
eminently by public opinion and which, 
more than any other nation, has in its blood 
the traditions and the habits of the forum 
and the ancient republics, it is above all 
the spoken word that changes m^*s hearts 
and urges them to action. 


2 

From this point of view, the admirable 
campaign of agitation an4 propaganda under¬ 
taken by M. Jules Desti^^ autbor of 
En Italicy was of an it^^tance and 
possessed consequences which are beyond 
comparison with anything accom^shed 
and which are difficult to realize by thpae 
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who were not present at one or other 
of the meetings at which, for more than 
six 'months, indefatigably, travelling from 
town to town, from the smallest to the 
most populous, he uttered the distressful 
complaint of martyred Belgium, unveiling 
the lies, the felonies, the monstrosities and 
the acts of devastation perpetrated by the 
barbarian horde and making heard, with 
sovran eloquence, the august voice of out¬ 
raged justice and of baffled right. 

I heard him more than once and was able 
to judge for myself of the magical effect— 
the term is by no means too strong—which 
he produced on the Italian crowd. It was 
a magnificent spectacle, which I shall never 
forget. I then perceived, for the first time, 
the mysterious, incantatory, supernatural 
powers of great eloquence. 

He would come forward wearing a languid, 
dc^ebted and overburdened air. The crowd, 
like all crowds awaiting their master, sat 
' thronged at his feet, silently humming, un- 
def^d^ unshaped, not yet knowing what 
It Granted or intended. He would begin j 
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his voice was low, Idsurdy, almost hesi* 
tating; he seemed to be painfully searching 
for his ideas and expressions,* but in reality 
he was feeling for the sensitive and mt^netic 
points of the huge and unknown being 
whose soul he wished to reach^ At the 
outset it was evident that he did not know 
exactly what he was going to say. He 
swept his words across die. assembly as 
though they had been antennas. They dhne 
back to him charged with sympathy and 
strength and precise information. Then his 
delivery became more rapid, his body drew 
itself erect, his stature and his very size 
increased. His voice grew fuller; it became 
tremendous, seductive or samastic^ over¬ 
whelming like a hurricane all the 4 deas of 
his audience, beating against the tl^ls' of 
the largest buildings, flowing, dirough 
doors and windows, out into the eurgihg 
streets, there to kindle the fudour^ and 
hatred which already inflamed dj9 ImU. His 
fke—tawny, brutal, ravi^jed^ ^r«ow<^ wkh 
shade and dashed with li|^jl^ posmrfbl-Aifd 
magnifit^nt in its ug^iiiess«M:ax»fn« 
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mask, the visible symbol of the furious 
and generous passions of the crowd. At 
moments such as this, he truly merited 
the name which I heard those about me 
murmuring, the name which the Italians 
gave him in that kind of helpless fear and 
ddight which men feel in the presence of 
an iiresistible force; he was “ the Terrible 
Orator.” 

But all this power, which seemed so blindly 
released, was in reality extremely cautious, 
extremely subtle and marvellously well- 
disciplined. The handling of those shy, 
though excited crowds called for the utmost 
prudence, as a certain French speaker, whom 
I will not name, but who wished to make a 
like attempt, l<»rnt to his cost. The Italian 
is generous, courteous, hospitable, expansive 
and enthusjuistic, but also proud and suscep- 
tildt^ He does not readily allow another to 
dictate his conduct, to reproach him with his 
Sht^^minga or to offer him advice. He is 
consdoHs ijf his own worth ; he knows that 
he di the ddest son of our civilization and 
that 110 pne^ has the right to patronize him. 
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It is necessary, therefore, beneath the appear¬ 
ance of the most fiery and unbridled elo¬ 
quence, to observe perfect self-mastery, 
combined with infinite tact and circumspec¬ 
tion. It is often essential to divine instan¬ 
taneously the temper of the crowd, to bow 
before the most varied and unexpected 
circumstances and to profit by them. I 
remember, among others, a singularly prickly 
meeting at Naples. The Neapolitans are hardly 
warlike people; but they none the less felt 
on this occasion that they must not appear 
indifferent to the generous movement which 
was thrilling the rest of Italy. At the last 
moment we were warned that we might 
speak of Belgium and her misfortunes, but 
that any too pointed allusion to the war, any 
too violent attack upon the Teutonic bandits 
would arouse protests which mig^t injure 
our cause. I, being no orator, had only lUy 
poor written speech, which, as 1 could not 
alter it, became dangerous. It Was necessary 
to prepare the ground. Destrie mounted 
the platform and, in -a masterly ifaiproviSft- 

tion, began by establishing a long, fMtitHttt 
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and scholarly parallel between Flemish and 
Italian art, between the great painters of 
Florence and Venice and those of Flanders 
and Brabant; and thence, by imperceptible 
degrees, he shifted his ground to the present 
distress in Belgium, to the atrocities and the 
infamies df her oppressors, to the whole story, 
to the whole series of injustices, to the whole 
danger of this nameless war. He was ap¬ 
plauded ; the barriers were broken down. 
Anything added to what he had said was 
superfluous ; but everything was permissible. 


3 

For the rest, it must be admitted that an 
admirable impulse of pity and admiration for 
Belgitim sustained the orator and lent his 
every word a range and a potency which it 
copld not otherwise have possessed. This 
unaijimous and spontaneous sympathy as¬ 
sumed at times the most touching and 
unexpected forms. All difficulties were 
smoothed away before us as by magic; the 

sterjiest prohibitions were ingeniously evaded 
133 
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or benevolently removed. From the town$ 
which we were due to visit the hotel-keepers 
telegraphed to us, begging as a &vour per¬ 
mission to give us lodging; and, when the 
time came to settle our account, it was im¬ 
possible to get them to accept the slightest 
remuneration ; and the whole staSf hrom the 
majestic porter to the humblest boot-bojf# 
heroically refused to be tipped. If we 
entered a restaurant and were recc^nized^ 
the customers would rise, take counsel to^ 
gether and ori^r a bottle of some famous 
wine; then one among them, would come 
forward, requesting, gracefully and respect¬ 
fully, that we would do them the hdnour of 
drinking with them to the delivemnce of our 
martyred motherland. At the memory of 
what that unhappy country had suffered for 
the salvation of the world, e sort of discreet 
and affecting fervour was visible in the looks 
of all; it may be said that nowhere wus the 
heroic sacrifice of Belgium more nobly and 
more affectionately admired and understood { 
and it will be recognized one,day, when time 
has done its work, that, aldbough o^ier 
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cause3 induced Italy to take upon her 
shoulders the terrible burden of a war which 
was not inevitable^ the only causes which 
r^ly, in the depths of her soul, liberated 
her resolve were the admiration, the indigna¬ 
tion and the heroic pity inspired by the 
spectacle,.^ncessantly renewed, of our un¬ 
merited afflictions. You will not find in 
history a nobler sacrifice nor one made for 
a nobler cause. 


m 
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ON REREADING THUCYDIDES 


A t moments above all when history is in 
the making, in these times when great 
and as yet incomplete pages are being traced, 
pages by the side of which all that had 
already been written will pale, it is a good 
and (olutary thing to turn to the past in 
search of instruction, warning and encour¬ 
agement. In this respect, the unwearying 
and implacable war which Athens kept up 
against Sparta for twenty-seven years, with 
the hegemony of Greece for a stake, presents 
more than one analogy with that which we 
oura^yes are waging and teaches lessons that 
should make us reflect. The counsels which 
it gives us are all the more precious, all the 
more striking or profound inasmuch as the 
war is nanated to us by a man who remains, 
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with Tacitus, despite the striving of the 
centuries, the progress of life and all the 
opportunities of doing better, the greatest 
historian that the earth has ever known. 
Thucydides is in fact the supreme historian, 
at the same time swift and deUuled, scrupu¬ 
lously sifting his evidence but<^ving free 
play to intuition, setting forth none btit 
incontestable facts, yet divining the most 
secret intentions and embracing at a glance 
all the present and future political conse¬ 
quences of the events which he relates. He 
is withal one of the most perfKt writers, one 
of the most admirable artists in the lit^ture 
of mankind; and from this point of '^ew, 
in an entirely different and almost antilgO- 
nistic world, he has not an equal save Tacitus. 

But Tacitus is before everything.« wonder¬ 
ful tragic poet, a painter of foul abysses, Of 
fire and blood, who can lay bare tiw souls 
monsters and their crimes, whereas Thucy¬ 
dides is above aU a great pdfi^Kd moralist a 
statesman endowed with extraordinary por- 
spicacity, a punter of the Open air and a 
free state, who portrays the minds of those 
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sane, ingenious, subtle, generous and marvelo 
lously inteUigeut men who peopled ancient 
Greece. The one piles on the gloom with a 
lavish hand, gathers dark shadows which he 
pierces at each sentence with lightning-flashes, 
but remains sombre and oppressed on the 
very summits, whereas the other condenses 
nothing but light, groups together judgments 
that'are so many radiant sheaves and remains 
luminous and breathes freely in the very 
depths. The first is passionate, violent, 
fierce, indignant, bitter, sincerely but piti¬ 
lessly unjust and all made up of magnificent 
animosities; the second is always even, 
always at the same high level, which is that 
wfiich the noblest endeavour of human reason 
can attain. He has no passion but a passion 
for the public weal, for justice, glory and 
intelligence. It is as though all his work 
were spread out in the blue sky ; and even 
his fltmous picture of the plague of Athens 
^ems covered with sunshine. 
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But there is no need to follow up this 
parallel, which is not my object I will not 
dwell any longer—though perhaps 1 imy 
return to them one day—upon the lessons 
which we might derive from tkat Pelopon¬ 
nesian War, in which the position of Atheil^ 
towards Lacedsemon provides more thafr^e 
point of comparison with that of Franpe- 
towards Germany. True, we do npt there, 
see, as in our own case, civilized nations 
fighting a morally barbarian people: it was 
a contest between Greeks and»Greek% dis¬ 
playing, however, in the same physical race 
two different and incompatible spirits. 
Athens stood for human life in its happiest 
development, gracious, cheerful and peace¬ 
ful. She took no serious interest in 
the happiness, the impondorOus richea^ the 
innocent and perfect beaoties» the sweet 
leisures, the glories and the arts of peace, 
When she went to war, it was as though In 
play, with the smile still on her frios, iod|di^* 
upon it as a more violent pleasure tj^ 
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rest, or as a duty joyfully accepted. She 
bound herself down to no discipline, she was 
never ready, she improvised everything at 
the last moment, having, with habits not of 
labour but of ease and courage not of art 
but of nature,” as Pericles said, “ the double 
advantage oPescaping the experience of hard¬ 
ships in anticipation and of facing them in 
the hour of need as fearlessly as those who 
are neter free from them.” * 

For Sparta, on the other hand, life was 
nothing but endless work, an incessant strain, 
having no other objective than war. She was 
gloomy, austere, strict, morose, almost ascetic, 
an enemy to everything that excuses man’s 
presence on this earth, a nation of spoilers, 
looters, incendiaries and devastators, a nest of 
wasps beside a swarm of bees, a perpetual 
menace and danger to everything around her, 
as* hard upon herself as upon others and 
boasdngf an ideal which may appear lofty if it 
+ 

> 'mis and the later passage from Pericles* funeral 
oiat^ have queted from the late Richard Crawley’s 
adif^We tfSasiation of Thucydides’/VAgtoMwrMn ff'ar, 
ndw'ptdg^ed la die Ctcuski.-^h. T. de M. 
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be man’s ideal to be unhappjr and the efm> 
tented slave of unrelenting discipline. On 
the other hand, she differed entirely from 
those whom we are now fighting in that she 
was generally honest, loyal and upright and 
showed a certain respect for the gods and 
their temples, for treaties and for^ntefnational 
law. It is none the less Orue that, if she had 
from the beginning reigned slone or without 
encountering a long resistance, Hellas would 
never have been the Hellas that we know. 
She would have left in history but a precari¬ 
ous trace of useless warlike virtues, and of 
minor combats without glory ; and mankind 
would not have possessed that centre of light 
towards which it turns to this day. 


3 

What was to be the issue of this war ^ 
Here begins the lesson which it were w<dl to 
study thoroughly. It would seem indeed 
as if, with the first encounters in thatconfiict,' 
as in our own, the tnea^licable ivill tiaf 
governs nations was fiivottrablc to the lest 
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civilized; and in Lacedaemon gained the 
upper hand, at least temporarily and suffi¬ 
ciency to abuse her victory to such a degree 
that she soon lost its fruits. But Athens 
held »the evil will in check for seven-and- 
twenty years; for twenty-seven summers 
and twenty-Sfeven winters, to use Thucydides’ 
reckoning, she proved to us that it is pos¬ 
sible, in defiance of probability, to fight 
against what stems written in the book of 
heaven and heil. • Nay more, at a time when 
Sparta, whose sole industry, whose sole train¬ 
ing, whose only reason' ftkr- existence and 
whose only ideal was >^ar, was hugging the 
thought of crushing in a few weeks, under 
the weight of her formidable hoplites, a 
frivolous, careless and ill-organized city, 
Athens, notwithstanding the treacherous blow 
which fate dealt her by sending a plague that 
(Sirried off a third of her civil population and 
a quarter of her army, Athens for seventeen 
yoB’S defimtely held victory in her grasp. 
During this period) she more than once had 
LaQedttUlon at her mercy and did not begin 
tCKCetcehd^e stony path of ruin and defeat 
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until after the disastrous expedition to SicUf> 
in which, carried away by her rhetoricians 
and bitten with inconceivable fE)lly, she 
hurled all her fleet, all her soldiers and 
aU her wealth into a remote, unprofitable, 
unknown and desperate adventure. She 
resisted the decline of her fortunes 'for yet 
another ten years, heaping up her sins againat 
wisdom and simple common sense and with 
her own hands drawing tighter the knot that 
was to strangle her, as though to show us 
that destiny is for the most put but our own 
madness and that what we call unavoidable 
fatality has its root only in mistakes that 
might easily be avoided. 


4 “ 

To point this moral was iigam not my 
real object. In these (bys when we have so 
many sorrows to assuage and so many deaths 
to honour, I wished merely to recall a page 
written over two thousand years 
glory of the Athenian heroes wl^ fieU left 
their country in the firtt of 11## 
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Atcording to the custom of the Greeks, the 
bones of the dead that had been burnt on 
the batdefield were solemnly brought back 
to Athens at the end of the year; and the 
people^chose the greatest speaker in the city 
to deliver the funeral oration. This honour 
fell to Ferities son of Xanthippus, the 
Perides of the golden age of human beauty. 
After pronounangr a well-merited and mag¬ 
nificent eulogium on the Athenian nation 
and institutions, he conduded with the 
following words: 

“ Indeed, if I have dwelt at some length 
upon the character of our country, it has 
been to show that our stake in the struggle 
is not the same as theirs who have no such 
blessing to lose and also that the panegyric 
of the men over whom I am now speaking 
might be by definite proofs established. 
That panegyric is now in a great measure 
complete; tor the Athens that I have cde- 
beatcd ia only what the heroism of these and 
thetrliike luye msde her, men whose fame, 
Unhftd'lhkt of most Hellenes, will be found 
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to be only commensurate with their deserts. 
And, if a test of worth be wanted, it is to be^ 
found in their closing scene; and this not 
only in the cases in which it set th<i' final 
upon their merit, but also in those in which 
it gave the first intimation of their having 
any. For there is justice in tKe claim that 
steadfastness in his country’s battles should 
be as a cloak to cover a man’s other imper¬ 
fections, since the good action has blotted 
out the bad and his merit as a citizen more 
than outweighed his demerits as an in¬ 
dividual. But none of these allowed either 
wealth with its prospect of future enjoyment 
to unnerve his spirit, or poverty with its - 
hope of a day of freedom and riches, to tempt 
him to shrink from danger. No, holding 
that vengeance upon their enemies was more 
to be desired than any personal blessings 
and reckoning this to be the most glorious 
of hazards, they joyfully determined to 
accept the risk, to make sure of their 
vengeance and to let their wishes wait | 
while committing to hope the uhcaj^ji^jpf 
final success, in the business befol% them 
148 
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they thought fit to act boldly and trust in 
themselves. Thus choosing to die resisting 
rather than to live submitting, they fled 
only fr<^ dishonour, but met danger 
face to race and, after one brief moment, 
while at the summit of their fortune, 
escaped not^from their fear but from their 
glory. 

“ So died these men as became Athenians. 
You, their survivors, must determine to have 
as unfaltering a resolution in the field, though 
you may pray that it may have a happier 
issue. And, not contented with ideas de¬ 
rived only from words of the advantages 
which are bound up with the defence of your 
country, though these would furnish a valu- 
able'text to a speaker even before an audience 
so alive to them as the present, you must 
yourselves realize the power of Athens and 
feed your eyes upon her from day to day, 
tiU love of W fills your hearts ; and then, 
when all her greatness shall break upon you, 
you must reflect that it was by courage, 
sense of duty and a keen feeling of honour 
in^ aci^pn that men were enabled to win all 
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this and that no personal failure in an enter* 
prise could make them consent to deprive 
their country of their valour, but they laid 
it at her feet as the most glorious contribu¬ 
tion that they could offer. For by this 
offering of their lives made in common by 
them all they each of them in^ividudly re¬ 
ceived that renown which never grows old 
and, for a sepulchre, not so much that in 
which their bones have been deposiukl, but 
that noblest of shrines wherein their glory 
is laid up to be eternally remember^ upon 
every occasion on which deed or story shali 
call for its commemoration. For heroes 
have the whole earth for their tomb; and in 
lands far from their own, where the column 
with its epitaph declares it, there is enshrined 
in every breast a record unwritten with no 
tablet to preserve it, except that of t^e heart. 
These take as your model andj |iidging 
happiness to be the fhiit of freedom and 
freedom of valour, never decline the dat^g^ 
of war> For it is not die miserable flit 
wouldimmtt justly be unspadhg 
lives: these have nothing 
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is rather they to whom continued life 
may bring reverses as yet unknown and 
to whom a fall, if it came, would be most 
tremendous in its consequences. And surely, 
to a man of spirit, the degradation of cow¬ 
ardice must be immeasurably more grievous 
than the unfelt death which strikes him in 
the midst of^is strength and patriotism 1 
Comfort, therefore, not condolence, is 
what I have to offer to the parents of the 
dead who may be here. Numberless are the 
chances to which, as they know, the life of 
man is subject; but fortunate indeed are 
they who draw for their lot a death so 
glorious as that which has caused your 
mourning and to whom life has been so 
exactly measured as to terminate in the 
happiness in which it has been passed. Still 
1 know |hat this is a hard saying, especially 
when those are in question of whom you 
will be ccmstantly reminded by seeing in the 
h<^ha of others blessings of which once you 
aU^ boasted I for grief is felt not so much 
what we have never known 
as fy* the loss of that to which we have been 
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long accustomed. Yet you who are still of 
an age to beget children must bear up in the 
hope of having others in their stead: not 
only will they help you to forget those whom 
you have lost, but they will be to the., state 
at once a reinforcement and a security; for 
never can a hiir or just policy be expected 
of the citizen who does not, lilw his fellows, 
bring to the decision the interests and appre¬ 
hensions of a father. While those of you 
who have passed your prime must con¬ 
gratulate yourselves with the thought that 
the best part of your life was fortunate aud 
that the brief span that remains will be 
cheered by the fame of the departed. For' 
it is only the love of honour that never 
grows old; and honour it is, not gam, as 
some would have it, that rqpices the heart 
of age and helplessness. . . . 

**And, now that you have brought to a 
close your lamentations for your relatives, 
you may depart.” 

These words spoken twenty-three ceuturies 
ago ring in our hearts as though were 
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uttered yesterday. They celebrate our dead 
better than could any eloquence of ours, 
however poignant it might be. Let us bow 
before their paramount beauty and before the 
great people that could applaud and under¬ 
stand. 
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THE DEAD DO NOT DIE 


W HEN we behold the terrible loss of 
so many young lives, when we see 
so many incarnations of physical and moral 
vigour, of intellect and of glorious promise 
pitilessly cut off in their first flower, we are 
on the verge of despair. Never before have 
the fairest energies and aspirations of men 
been flung recklessly and incessantly into an 
abyss whence comes no sound or answer. 
Never since it came into existence has 
humanity squandered its treasure, its sub¬ 
stance and its prospects so lavishly. For 
' more, Jh4n twelve months, on every battle¬ 
field, where the bravest, the truest, the most 
ardent and self-sacrificing are necessarily the 
first to die and where the less courageous, 
the less generous, the weak, the ailing, in a 
*S7 
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word the less desirable, alone possess some 
chance of escaping the carnage, for over 
twelve months a sort of monstrous inverse 
selection has been in operation, one which 
seems to be deliberately seeking the down¬ 
fall of the human race. And we wonder 
uneasily what the state of the^orld will be 
after the great trial and what will be left of it 
and what will be the future of this stunted race, 
shorn of all the best and noblest part of it. 

The problem is certainly one of the dark¬ 
est that has ever vexed the minds of men.” 
It contains a material truth before which we 
remain defenceless; and, if we accept it as 
it stands, we can discover no remedy for the 
evil that threatens us. But material and 
tangible truths are never anything but a 
more or less salient angle of greater and 
deeper-lying truths. And on the other 
hand mankind appears to be such a it^^essary 
and indestructible force of nature it hio 
always, hitherto, not only survived ae most 
desperate ordeals, but succeeded in 
ing by them and emeiging greater aitd 
stronger than before. '' ' 

iss 
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We know that peace is better than war; 
it, were madness to compare the two. We 
know that, if this cataclysm let loose by an 
act of unutterable folly had not come upon 
the world, n^^kind would doubtless have 
reached ere long a zenith of wonderful 
achievement whose manifestations it is im¬ 
possible to foreshadow. We know that, if a 
third or a fourth part of the fabulous sums 
expended on extermination and destruction 
had been devoted to works of peace, all the 
iniquities that poison the air we breathe 
woujd have been triumphantly redressed and 
that the social question, the one great 
question, that matter of life and death which 
^stice demands that posterity should face, 
would have found its definite solution, once 
and for all, in a happiness which now perhaps 
efVen ou# sons and grandsons will not realize. 
We know^’that the disappearance of two or 
three million young existences, cut down 
when they were on the point of bearing 
&uit,' w^l leave in history a void that will 
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not be easily filled, even as we«know that 
among those dead were mighty "intellects, 
treasures of genius which will not come 
back again and which contuned inventions 
and discoveries that will now perhaps be lost 
to us for centuries. We know that we shall 
never grasp the consequences^f this thrust* 
ing back of progress and of this unpi^- 
cedented devastation. But, granting all this, 
it is a good thing to recover our balance and 
stand upon our feet. There is no irrepar¬ 
able loss. Everything is transforn^ed, 
nothing perishes and that which seems to be 
hurled into destruction is not destroyed a|t 
all. Our moral world, even as our physical 
world, is a vast but hermetically-sealed sphere, 
whence naught can issue, whence naught can 
fall to be dissolved in space. All that exists, 
all that comes into being upon etstth, 
remains there and bears fruit; themiost 
appalling wastage is but materisil or spiritual 
riches Hung away for an instattt> tS fall toithe 
ground again in a new form. Thtej| is no 
escape or leakage, no filtering through ecadfeii 

no missing the mark, not even waste or 
iSo 
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neglect. AU this heroism poured out on 
every side does not leave our planet; and 
the reason why the courage of our fighters 
seems so general and yet so extraordinary is 
that all the might of the dead has passed 
into those who survive. All those forces of 
wisdom, patience, honour and self-sacrifice 
which increase^y by day and which we our¬ 
selves, who are far from the field of danger, 
feel rising within us without knowing whence 
they come are nothing but the souls of the 
heroes gathered and absorbed by our own 
souls. 


It is well at times to contemplate invisible 
things as though we saw them with our eyes. 
This was the aim of all the great religions, 
when they but represented under forms 
apprepmte to the manners of their day the 
latent deep, instinctive truths, the general 
and esMnial tniths which are the guiding 
prind{^ of mankind. All have felt and 
"iNW^ized that lofdest of all truths, the 

communion of the living and the dead, and 
u tSi 
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have given it various names designating the 
same mysterious verity; the Christians 
know it as revival of merit, the Buddhists as 
reincarnation, or transmigration of souls, and 
the Japanese Its Shintoism, or ancestor- 
worship. The last are more fully convinced 
than any other nation that the dead do not 
cease to live and that they direct our actions, 
are exalted by our virtues and become ^od^ 

Lafcadio Hearn, the writer who has most 
closely studied and understood that woncl^r- 
ful ancestor-worship, says : 

“ One of the surprises of our future will 
certainly be a return to beliefs and ideas loti^ 
ago abandoned upon the mere asMMUption 
that they contained no truth'^eliefe stMl 
called barbarous, pagan, meditevjll,* by those 
who condemn them out of traditional habit. 
Year after year the researches of^scieiti^ 
afford us new proof that the Mvag^ the 
barbarian, the idolater, the monk, each and 
all have arrived, by different path|| near 
to some one point of eternal truth 
thinker of the nineteenth century# -'We kWJ 
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now learning, also, that the theories of the 
astrologers and of the alchemists were but 
partially, not totally, wrong. We have 
r^son even to suppose that no dream of the 
invisible world has ever been dreamed,— 
.’^that no hypothesis of the unseen has ever 
been imagined,—which future science will 
not prove toliave contained some germ of 
rw%.”' 

■’There are many things which might be 
a^ded to these lines, notably all that the 
most recent of our sciences, metapsychics, 
is engaged in discovering with regard to the 
miraculous faculties of our subconsciousness. 


4 

But, to icturn more directly to what we 
•Were s^ying^ ym it not observed that, after 
the gr^t battles of the Napoleonic era, the 
birth*sate increased in an extraordinary 
as though the lives suddenly cut. 

£^ts and Echoes of Japanese Life., 
: ^ Stoe Thougbts about Ancestor-Worship.” 
t#3 
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short in their prime were not really dead and 
were eager to be back again in our midst and 
complete their career? If we could follow 
with our eyes all that is happening in the 
spiritual world that rises above us on every 
side, we should no doubt see that it is the 
same with the moral force that seems to be 
lost on the field of slaugllfer. It knows .. 
where to go, it knows its goal, it does not 
hesitate. All that our wonderful dead re¬ 
linquish they bequeath to us; and, when 
they die for us, they leave us their lives not 
in any strained, metaphorical sense, but in a 
very real and direct way. Virtue gpes^oui 
of every man who falls while performing a 
deed of glory ; and that virtue drop^ down 
upon us; and nothing of him is lost and 
nothing evaporates in the shock of a pr<^a- 
ture end. He gives us in one solitary and 
mighty stroke what be would have given, us 
in a long life of duty and love. Death does 
not injure life; it is powerless against it. 
Life’s aggregate never changes. Wlnit death 
takes from those who M enters, i|itd those, 
who are left standing. The nu^t^ pf> 
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lamps grows less, but the flame rises higher. 
Death is in no wise the gainer so long as 
there are living men. The more it exercises 
its ravages, the more it increases the in¬ 
tensity of that which it cannot touch ; the 
more it pursues its phantom victories, the 
better does it prove to us that man will end 
by conquering death. 
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IN MEMORIAM 

T hose who die for their country should 
not be nurifbered with the dead. We 
must call them by another name. They have 
nothing in common with those who end in 
their beds a life that is worn out, a life 
almost always too long and often useless. 
Death, which every elsewhere is but the 
object of fear and horror, bringing naught 
but nothingness and despair, this death, on 
the field of battle, in the clash of glory, 
becomes more beautiful than birth and 
exhales a grace greater than that of love. 
No life will ever give what their youth is 
ofiTering us, that youth which gives in one 
moment the days and the years that lay 
before it. There is no sacrifice to be com¬ 
pared with that which they have made ; for 
which reason there is no glory that can soar 
BO high as theirs, no gratitude that can 

i6o 
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surpass the gratitude which we owe t^em. 
They have not only a right to the foremost 
place in our memories : they have a right to 
all our memories and to everything that we 
are, since we exist only through them. 

And now it is in us that their life, so 
suddenly cut short, must resume its course. 
Whatever be our faith and ^atever the God 
whom it adores, one thing is almost certain 
and, in spite of all appearances, is daily 
becoming more certain : it is that death and 
life are commingled ; the dead and the living 
alike are but moments, hardly dissimilar^ of a 
single and infinite existence and membem of 
one immortal family. They are not beneath 
the earth, in the depths of their tombs | they 
lie deep in our hearts, where all thatfthey 
once were will continue to live and-* t^|^t; 
and they live in us even as sre die in them. 
They see us, they understand us more 
noirly than when they were in our arms; let 
us then keep a watch upon ourselves, so diat 
they witness no actions and bear no w<h^ 
but words and actions that skaU be worthy 
of them. 
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SUPERNATURAL COMMUNICA¬ 
TIONS IN WAR-TIME 

t 

I N a volume entitled The Unknown Guest, 
published not long ago, among other 
essays I devoted one in particular ^ to certain 
phenomena of intuition : clairvoyance or clair- 
audience, vision at great distances and even 
vision of the future. These phenomena were 
grouped together under the somewhat un¬ 
suitable and none too well-constructed title 
of psychometry,” which, to borrow Dr. 
Maxwell’s>exceUent definition, is “ the faculty 
possessed by certain persons of placing 
themselves in relation, either spontaneously 
or, for the most part, through the inter- 
^haediary of some object, with unknown and 
often very d»tant things and people.” 

* Chap. ii.: “ Psychometry." 

m 
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The existence of this hiculty is no longer 
seriously denied by any one who has paid 
some little attention to metapsychics; and 
it is easily verified by those who will take 
the necessary trouble, for its possessors, 
though few in number, are not inaccessible. 
It has been the subject of many experiments 
and of a few treatises,, asnong which I will 
name one by M. Duchatel, Enqt^te sur des 
cas de psychometricy and Dr. Osty’s recent 
book, Lucidite et intuitiotty which is the most 
complete and searching work that we have 
hitherto had upon this question. - . 

It is one of the most curious fitewti^ 
of our subconsciousness and dt^idess 
contains the clue to many of those mani¬ 
festations which appear to j^rt^ed itfrom 
another world. Let us «ee^ «with the aid 
of a living example, how it ia-^fdoyed. 

One of the best mediums of dass 
is a lady to whom 1 haye referred, in Tht 
Unknown Guesty as Mrae» M. Her vbitor 
gives her an object of4ome kind tl«it InU! 
belonged to or been touched or handled 
by the person about whom he proposes,,tO 
m 
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question her., Mme. M. operates in a state 
■ of trance; but there are other celebrated 
psychometers who retain all their normal 
consciousness, so that the hypnotic or som¬ 
nambulistic state is not, generally speaking, 
by any means indispensable when we wish 
to arouse this extraordinary clairvoyance. 

After placing tk^object, usually a letter, 
in the medium’s hands, you say to her : 

“I wish you to put yourself in com¬ 
munication with the writer of this letter,” 
or “the owner of this article,” as the case 
may be, 

For^with the medium not only perceives 
the person in question, his physical appear¬ 
ance, his character, his habits, his interests, 
his state of health, but also, in a series of 
swift and changing visions that follow one 
another like-the pictures of a cinematograph, 
aha describes exactly that person’s 
environment the surrounding country, the 
rooms in which he lives, the people who 
li^ :with him imd who wish him well or 
Ut' the mentality and the most secret and 
Unexpected intentions of. all the various 
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characters that figure in his existence. If 
by means of your questions you direct her 
towards the past, she traces the whole course 
of the subject’s history. If you turn her 
towards the future, she seems often to 
discover it as clearly as the past. But here 
we must make certain reservations. We 
are entering upon fo^hi4den tracts; errors 
are almost the rule and proper supervision 
is all but impossible. It 'is better therefore 
not to venture into those dangerous r^ons. 
Fending fuller investigation of the question, 
we may say that the foretelling of the future, 
when it claims to cover a definite d|)ifce of 
time, is nearly always illusory. Th<ire is 
scarcely any accuracy of vision, except when 
the events concerned are very near at hand, 
already developing or actually being con¬ 
summated ; and it then becomes difficult 
to distinguish it ftom presentiments, which 
in their turn are rarely true except where 
the immediate future is concerned. To .Sum 
up, in the present state of our experimiee, 
we observe that what the psychtmietets end 
clairvoyants foretell us possesses a ‘oefetam 
176 1 
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value^and some chance of proving correct 
only in so far as they put into words our 
^wn forebodings, forebodings which again 
'may be quite unknown to us and which 
they discover deep down in our subconscious¬ 
ness. They coniine themselves—I speak of 
tke genuine mediums—to bringing to light 
and revealing our unconscious and 

personal intuition of an event that is hanging 
over us. But, when they venture to pre¬ 
dict a general event, such as the result of 
a war^ an epidemic, an earthquake, which 
does not interest ourselves exclusively or 
whi(% is too remote to come within the 
somewhat limited scope of our intuition, 
they almost invariably deceive themselves 
and \is. 

It is very difficult to fathom the nature 
of this intuition. Does it relate to events 
partly or wholly realized, but still in a 
latent state and perceived before the know¬ 
ledge of them reaches us through the normal 
channels of. the mind or brain ? Does our 
ever-^tchliil instinct of self-preservation 
. causes or traces which escape our 
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ever-inattentivc “and slumbering reason.? 
Are we to believe in a sort of autosuggestion 
that induces us to realize things which we 
have been foretold or of which we have had 
presentiments? This is not the place to 
examine so complex a problem, which brings 
us into contact with all the mysteries of 
subconsciousness preexistence of 

the future. 

There remains another point to which it 
is well to draw attention in order to avoid 
misunderstanding and disappointment. Ex¬ 
perience shows us that the medium perceives 
the person in question quite clearly^ in his 
present and usual state, but not necessarily 
in the exact accidental state of the moment. 
She will tell you, for instancy that she sees 
him ailing slightly, lying in a de^-chair 
in a garden of such and such a kind, sms 
rounded by certain flowers and petting a 
dog of a certain size and breed. On eo*' 
quiring, you will And that aU these details 
are strictly correctj with one exceptim^ that 
at that precise moment this persmi}. lidtd 
ordinm-ily spends his time in the gUldihl^ 
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was inside his house or calling on a neigh- 
hour. Mistakes in time therefore are com- 
parativeljr frequent and simultaneity between 
action and vision comparatively rare. In 
short, the habitual action often masks the 
accidental action. This, 1 insist, is a point 
of which we must not lose sight, lest we 
ask of psychometr^tSaPi'e than it is obviously 
able to give us. 


2 

Having said so much, is it open to us, 
amid all the mental anguish and suffering 
which this terrible war has engendered, with¬ 
out profaning the sorrow of our fellow-men 
and women, to give to those who are in 
mortal fear as to the fate of one they love 
the hope of finding, among those curious, 
eictfahuman phenomena which have been so 
unjustly and falsely disparaged, a consoling 
^eam of light that shall not be a mere 
mockery or delusion ? I venture to declare 
•~-«nd 1 am doing so no| thoughtlessly, bul 
after studying the problem with all the con- 
sdeiftious attention which it demands and 
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after personally making a number of experi¬ 
ments or causing them to be made under 
my supervision—I venture to declare, with¬ 
out for a moment losing sight of the respect 
due to grief, that we possess here, in these 
indisputable cases where no normal mode of 
communication is possible, a strange but real 
and serious source of ui^mation and com¬ 
fort. I could mention a large number of 
tests that have been made so to speak before 
my eyes by absolutely trustworthy relatives 
or friends. As my space is limited, I will 
relate only one, which typifies and sum¬ 
marizes all the others very fairly. 

A mother had three sons at the front. 
She heard regularly from the eldest and the 
second; but for some weeks the youngest, 
who was in the Belgian trenches, where the 
fighting was very fierce, had given no sign 
of life. Wild with anxiety, she was already 
mourning him as dead when her ifinends 
advised her to consult Mme. M* The 
medium consoled ^her with the first words 
that she spoke and told her that she mw her 

son wounded, but in no danger whatev^^ 
iSo 
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that he was in a sort of shed fitted up as a 
hospital, that he was being very well looked 
after by people who spoke a different 
language, that for the time being he was 
uriable to write, which was a great worry to 
him, but that she would receive a letter from 
him in a few days. The mother did, in fact, 
receive a card froift^s son a few days later, 
worded a little stiffly and curtly and written 
in an unnatural hand, telling her that all was 
well and that he was in good health. Greatly 
relieved, she dismissed the matter from her 
mind, merely said to herself that of course 
the medium, like all mediums, had been 
wrong, and thought no more of it. But two 
or three messages following on the first, all 
couched in short, stilted phrases, which 
seemed to be hiding something, ended by 
alarming her, so much so that she was unable 
to bear the strain any longer and entreated 
her son to tell her the whole truth, whatever 
it might be. He then admitted that he had 
been wounded, though not seriously, adding 
that he was in a sort of shed fitted up as a 
hospital, where he was being capitally looked 
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after by English doctors and nurses, in short, 
just as the medium had seen him. 

I repeat, mediumistic experience can show 
other instances of this kind. If it Stood 
alone, it would be valueless, for it might 
well be explained by mere coincidence. But 
it forms part of a very normal series ; and I 
could easily enumerate, rtfiny others within 
my own knowledge. This, however, would 
merely mean repeating, with uninterest¬ 
ing variations, the essential features of the 
present case, a proceeding for which thore 
would be no excuse save in a technical 
work. 

Is success then practically certain f Yes, 
rash and surprising though the statement may 
seem, mistakes upon the whole are very rare, 
provided that the medium be carefully chosen 
and that the object serving as an intermediary 
have not passed through too many hands, for 
it will contain and reveal as many distinct 
personalities as it has undergone contacts. 
It will be necessary therefore first to ^min*^ 
ate all these accessory perwnalitiesj SO as to 
fix the medium’s attention soldy'^'^cin 
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subject of the consultation. On the other 
hand, we must beware of calling for details 
which the nature of the medium’s vision does 
not allow her to give us. If asked, for 
instance, about a soldier who is a prisoner in 
Germany, she will see the soldier in question 
very plainly, will perceive his state of health 
and mind, the maiRier in which he is treated, 
his companions, the fortress or group of huts 
in which he is interned, the appearance of 
the camp, of the town, of the surrounding 
district; but she will very seldom indeed be 
able to mention the name of the camp, town 
or district. In fact, she can describe only 
what she sees ; and, unless the town or camp 
have a board bearing its name, there will be 
nothing to enable her to identify it with 
sufficient accuracy. Let us add, lastly, that, 
with mediums in a state of trance, who are 
not conscious of what they are saying, we 
are exposed to terrible shocks. If they see 
death, they announce the fact bluntly, with¬ 
out «ttsp>ecting that they are in the presence 
of a horrQr*-stricken mother, wife or sister, 
SO much so that, in the case of Mme. M. 
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particularly, it has been found necessary to 
take certain precautions to obviate any such 
shock. 


Now what is the nature of this strange 
and incredible Acuity ? In the book which 
1 mentioned at the beginning of this article, 
I tried to examine the different theories that 
suggested themselves. The argument, un¬ 
fortunately, is infinitely too long to be 
republished here, even if 1 were to comptess 
it ruthlessly. 1 will give merely a brief 
summary of the conclusions, or rather of 
the attempted conclusions, for the mystery, 
like most of the world’s mysteriei^ it pro¬ 
bably unfathomable. After dismissing the 
spiritualistic theory, which implies* the inter¬ 
vention of the dead or of dismmate entities 
and is not as ridiculous as the prt»fane would 
think, but which nothing'hitherto has ade¬ 
quately confirmed, we may reasonriily ask 
ourselves first of all whether this humlty 
exists in us or in the moiium. Does ft 
simply decipher, as is probably the case 
184 
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where the future is concerned, the latent 
ideas, knowledge and certainties which we 
bear within us, or does it alone, of its own 
initiative and independently of us, perceive 
what it reveals to us ? Experience seems 
to show that we must adopt the latter 
hypothesis, for the vision appears just as 
distinctly when the illuminating object is 
brought by a third person who knows 
nothing and has never heard of the individual 
to whom the object once belonged. It seems 
therefore almost certain that the strange 
virtue is contained solely in the object itself, 
which is somehow galvanized by a comple¬ 
mentary virtue in the medium. This being 
so, we must presume that the object, having 
.absorbed like a sponge a portion of the spirit 
of the person who touched it, remains in 
consent communication with him, or, more 
probably, that it serves to track out, among 
the prodigious throng of human beings, the 
one who impregnated it with his fluid, even 
as the dogs employed by the police—at least, 
soi we ^ait tidd—^when given an article of 
clothing~<to smell, are able to distinguish. 
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among innumerable cross trails, that of the 
man who used to wear the garment in 
question. It seems more and more certain 
that, as cells of one vast organism, we are 
connected with everything that exists by an 
infinitely intricate network of waves, vibra¬ 
tions, influences, currents and fluids, all 
nameless, numberless and unbroken. Nearly 
always, in nearly all men, everything trans¬ 
mitted by these invisible threads h^.into 
the depths of the subconsciousness and 
passes unperceived, which is not th6 Saiiiff as 
saying that it remains inactive. But some¬ 
times an exceptional circumstance^ such as, 
in the present case, the marvellous Sensibility 
of a flrst-rate medium, suddenly revoils to 
us the existence of the infinite lining network 
by the vibrations and t^e undeniable opera¬ 
tion of one of its threads. 

All this, I agree, sounds incredible^ but 
really it is har<fl^ any more so than the 
wonders of radl^tivity, of the Hertzian 
waves, of photography, electricity dr hypno¬ 
tism, OT of generation, which condenses into 
a single particle all the physical, mord Sad 
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intellectufll past and future of thousands of 
creatures. Our life would be reduced to 
something very small indeed if we deliber¬ 
ately dismissed from it all that our under¬ 
standing is unable to embrace. 
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EDITH CAVELL‘ 

I 

T O-DAY, in honouring the memory of 
Miss £^ith Cavell, we honour not only 
the heroine who fell in the midst of her 
labours of love and piety, we honour also 
those, wherever they may be, who have 
accomplished or will yet accomplish the same 
sacrifice and who are ready, in like circum¬ 
stances, to face a like death. 

We are told by Thucydides that the 
Athenians of the age of Pericles—who, to 
the ^Jltonour of humanity be it said, had 
nothing in common with the Athenians of 
to-d«y^—were accustomed, each winter during 
their grf at war, to celebrate at the cost of the 
State the obsequies of those who had perished 

^ Delivered ia Paris, at the Trocaddro, i8 December 

i9ts. 
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in the recent campaign. The bones of the 
dead, arranged according to their tribes, were 
exhibited under a tent and honoured for 
three days. In the midst of this host of the 
known dead stood an empty bed, covefed 
with tapestry and dedicated to “the In¬ 
visible,” that is, to those whose bodies it had 
been impossible to recover. Let us too, 
before all else, in the quiet of this hall, 
where none but almost religious worda may 
be heard, raise in our midst such an altar, a 
sacred and mysterious altar, to the invisible 
heroines of this war, that is to say, to all 
those who have died an obscure death, anti 
have left no traces and also to those who are 
yet living, whose sacrifices and sufferings 
will never be told. Here, with the eyes of 
the spirit, let us gaze upon all the heroic 
deeds of which we know ; but let us reserve 
an honoured place for those, incompar¬ 
ably more numerous and perhaps mc^e 
beautiful, of which we as yet know 
and, above all, for those of which we ihall 
never know, for glory has its injustices even 
as death has its fatalities. 
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Yet it is hardly probable that among these 
sacrifices we shall discern any more admirable 
than that of Miss Edith Cavell. I need not 
recall the circumstances of her death, for 
they are well-known to everybody and will 
never be forgotten. Destiny left nothing 
undone for the purest glory to emerge from 
the deepest shadow. In the depths of that 
shadow it concentrated all imaginable hatred, 
horror, villainy, cowardice and infamy, so 
that all pity, all innocent courage and mercy, 
all well-doing and all sweet charity might 
shine forth above it, as though to show us 
how low men may sink, and how high a 
woman can rise, as though its express and 
visible intention had been to trace, with a 
single gesture, amid all the sorrows and the 
rare beauties of this war, an outstanding and 
incomparable example which should at the 
^me. time be an immortal and consoling 
symbol. 
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And one would say that destiny had taken 
pains to make this symbol as truthful and 
as general as possible. It did not select 
a dazzling and warlike heroine, as it would 
have done in the days of old : a Judith, a 
Lucretia, nor even a Joan of Arc. There 
was no need of resounding words, of splendid 
raiment, of tragic attitudes and accessories, of 
an imposing background. The beauty which 
we find so touching has grown simpler; it 
makes less stir and wins closer to our heart. 
And this is why destiny sought out in 
obscurity a little hospital nurse, one of many 
thousands of others. The sight of her un¬ 
pretentious portrait does not tell one whether 
she was rich or poor, a humble member of 
the middle classes or a great lady. She 
would pass unnoticed anywhere until the 
hour of trial, when glory recognizes its 
elect; and it seems as though goodness 
had almost effaced the individual contours 
of her face, so that it might the more 
closely resemble the pensive aind sad, snii- 
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ling faces of all the good women in the 
world. 

Beneath those features one might indeed 
have read the hidden devotion and quiet 
heroism of all the women who do their duty, 
that is, of those whom we see about us 
day by day, working, hoping, keeping vigil, 
solacing and succouring others, wearing 
themselves out uncomplainingly, suffering in 
secret and mourning their dead in silence. 
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She passed like a flash of light which for 
one moment illumined that vast and in¬ 
numerable multitude, confirming our con¬ 
fidence and our admiration. She has added 
a final beauty to the great revelations of this 
war; for the war, which has taught us many 
things that will never fade from our memory, 
has above all revealed us to ourselves. In 
the first days of the terrible ordeal, we 
did not know for certain how men and 
women would comport themselves. In vain 
did we interrogate the past, hoping thereby 
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to learn something of the future. There 
was no past that would serve for a comparison. 
Our eyes were drawn back to the present; 
and we closed them, full of uneasiness. In 
what condition should we find ourselves 
facing duty, sacrifice, suffering and death, 
after so many years of peace, well-being and 
pleasure, of heedlessness and moral indiffer¬ 
ence ? What had been the vast and invisible 
journey of the human conscience and of those 
secret forces which are the whole of man, 
during this long respite, when tfiey had 
never been called upon to confront fate ? 
Were they asleep, were they weakened or lost, 
would they respond to the call of destiny, or 
had they sunk so deep that they wouI$ netpr 
recover the energy to ascend to the surfiw^ 
of life ? There was a moment of anguish 
and silence ; and lo, suddenly, in the nlidst 
of this anguish and silence, the modt splendid 
response, the most magnificent cry of resur¬ 
rection, of righteousness, of heroism and 
sacrifice that the earth has ever heard since it 
began to roll along the paths of space and 
time! They were still there, the ideal 
>96 
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forces! They were mounting upward, on 
every side, from the depths of all those 
swiftly-assembling souls, not merely intact 
but more than ever radiant, more than 
ever pure, more numerous and mightier 
than ever! To the amazement of all 
of us, who possessed them without know¬ 
ing it, they had increased in strength 
and stature while apparently neglected and 
forgotten. 

To-day there is no longer any doubt. 
We may expect all things and hope all things 
from the men and the women who have 
surmounted this long and grievous trial. If 
the heroism displayed by man on the battle¬ 
field has never been comparable with that 
which is being lavished at this moment, we 
may also say of the women that their heroism 
is even iftore beyond comparison. We knew 
that a certain number of men were capable of 
giving their lives for their country, for their 
faith or for a generous ideal; but we did not 
realize that all would wrestle with death for 
endless months, in great unanimous masses; 
and above all we did not imagine, or perhaps 

197 
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we had to some extent forgotten, since the 
days of the great martyrs, that woman was 
ready with the same gift of self, the same 
patience, the same sacrifices, the same great¬ 
ness of soul and was about—less perhaps 
in blood than in tears, for it is always on her 
that sorrow ends by falling—to prove herself 
the rival and the peer of man. 
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XVIII 

THE LIFE OF THE DEAD 


T he other day I went to see a woman 
whom I knew before the war—she 
was happy then—and who had lost her only 
soil in one of the battles in the Argonne. 
She was a widow, almost a poor woman ; 
and, now that this son, her pride and her joy, 
was no more, she no longer had any reason 
for living. I hesitated to knock at her door. 
Was I not about to witness one of those 
hopeless griefs at whose feet all words fall to 
the ground like shameful and insulting lies ? 
Which of us to-day is not familiar with 
these mournful interviews, this dismal duty ? 

' To my great astonishment, she offered me 
her hand'with a kindly smile. Her eyes, to 
which I' hardly dared raise my own, were 
free of tears. 


301 
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“You have come to speak about him,” 
she said, in a cheerful tone ; and it was as 
though her voice had grown younger. 

“ Alas, yes 1 I had heard of your sorrow ; 
and I have come . . 

" Yes, I too believed that my unhappiness 
was irreparable ; but now I know that he is 
not dead.” 

“ What! He is not dead ? Do you mean 
that the news . . . ? But I thought that the 
body ...” 

“ Yes, his body is down there ; and I have 
even a photograph of his grave. Let me 
show it to you. See, that cross on the left, 
the fourth cross: that is where he is lying. 
One of his friends, who buried him, sent me 
this card and gave me all the details. He 
did not suffer any pain. There was not 
even a death-struggle. And he has told me 
so himself. He is quite astonished that 
death should be so easy, so slight a thing.... 
You do not understand ? Yes, I see what it 
is : you are just as I used to be, as all the 
others are. 1 do not explain the^matter to 
the others ; what would be the use ? They 
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do not wish to understand. But you, you 
will understand. He is more alive than he 
ever was; he is free and happy. He does 
just as he likes. He tells me that one cannot 
imagine what a release death is, what a weight 
it removes from you, nor the joy which it 
brings. He comes to see me when I call him. 
He loves especially to come in the evening ; 
and we chat as we used to do. He has not 
altered; he is just as he was on the day 
when he went away, only younger, stronger, 
handsomer. We have never been happier, 
more united, nearer to one another. He 
divines my thoughts before I utter them. 
He knows everything ; he sees everything ; 
but he cannot tell me everything he knows. 
He maintains that I must be wanting to 
follow him and that I must wait for my 
hour. And, while I wait, we are living in 
happiness greater than that which was ours 
before the war, a happiness which nothing 
can ever trouble again. . . .” 

Those about her pitied the poor woman ; 
ahd, as site did not weep, as she was gay and 
smiling, they believed her mad. 
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Was she as mad as they thought ? At the 
present moment, the great questions of the 
world beyond the grave are pressing upon us 
from every side. It is probable that, since 
the world began, there have never been so 
many dead as now. The empire of death 
was never so mighty, so terrible ; it is for us 
to defend and enlarge the empire of life. In 
the presence of this mother, which are right 
and which are wrong, those who are con¬ 
vinced that their dead are for ever swept out 
of existence, or those who are persuaded that 
their dead do not cease to live, who believe that 
they see them and hear them ? Do we know 
what it is that dies in our dead, or even 
if anything dies? Whatever our religious 
faith may be, there is at any rate one place 
where they cannot die. That place is within 
ourselves ; and, if this unhappy mother went 
beyond the truth, she was yet nearer to it 
than those despairing ones who nourish the 
mournful certainty that nothing survives of 
those whom they loved. She felt too keenly 
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what we do not feel keenly enough. She 
remembered too much ; and we do not know 
how to remember. Between the two errors 
there is room for a great truth ; and, if we 
have to choose, hers is the error towards 
which we should lean. Let us learn to 
acquire through reason that which a wise 
madness bestowed on her. Let us learn 
from her to live with our dead and to live 
with them without sadness and without 
terror. They do not ask for tears, but for a 
happy and confident affection. Let us learn 
from her to resuscitate those whom we regret. 
She called to hers, while we repulse ours; 
we are afraid of them and are surprised that 
they lose heart and pale and fade away and 
leave us for ever. They need love as much 
as do the living. They die, not at the 
moment when they sink into the grave, but 
^dually as they sink into oblivion ; and it 
is oblivion alone that makes the separation 
irrevocable. We should not allow it to heap 
itself above them. It would be enough to 
vouchsafe them each day a single one of 
those thoughts which we bestow uncounted 
»5 
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upon so many useless objects: they would 
no longer think of leaving us ; they would 
remain around us and we should no longer 
understand what a tomb is, for there is no 
tomb, however deep, whose stone may not 
be raised and whose dust dispersed by a 
thought. 

There would be no difference between the 
living and the dead if we but knew how to 
remember. There would be no more dead. 
The best of what they were dwells with us 
after fate has taken them from us ; all their 
past is ours ; and it is wider than the present, 
more certain than the future. Material pre¬ 
sence is not everything in this World; and 
we can dispense with it without despairing. 
We do not mourn those who live in lands 
which we shall never visit, because we know 
that it depends on us whether We go to find 
them. Let it be the same with our deadv 
Instead of believing that they have disap> 
peared never to return, tell yourselves that 
they are in a country to which you ybursfelf 
will assuredly go soon, a country not ab 
very far away. And, while waitit^ for thte 
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time when you will go there once and for all, 
you may visit them in thought as easily as if 
they were still in a region inhabited by the 
living. The memory of the dead is even 
more alive than that of the living; it is as 
though they were assisting our memory, as 
though they, on their side, were making a 
mysterious effort to join hands with us on 
ours. One feels that they are far more 
powerful than the absent who continue to 
breathe as we do. 
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Try then to recall those whom you have 
lost, before it is too late, before they have 
gone too far ; and you will see that they will 
come much closer to your heart, that they 
will belong to you more truly, that they are 
as real as when they were in the flesh. In 
putting off this last, they have but discarded 
the moments in which they loved us least or 
in which we did not love at all. Now they 
are pure ; .they are clothed only in the fairest 
hours of life ; they no longer possess faults, 
littlenesses, oddities; they can no longer 
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fall away, or deceive themselves, or give 
us pain. They care for nothing now but 
to smile upon us, to encompass us with 
love, to bring us a happiness drawn with¬ 
out stint from a past which they live again 
beside us. 
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XIX 

THE WAR AND THE PROPHETS 

I 

A t the end of an essay occurring in The 
Unknown Guest and entitled, The Know¬ 
ledge of the Future^ in which I examined a 
certain number of phenomena relating to the 
anticipatory perception of events, such as 
presentiments, premonitions, precognitions, 
predictions, etc., I concluded in nearly the 
following terms : 

“To sura up, if it is difficult for us to 
conceive that the future preexists, perhaps 
it is just as difficult for us to understand 
that it does not exist; moreover, many facts 
tend to prove that it is as real and definite 
and has, both in time and eternity, the same 
permanence and the same vividness as the 
past. Now, from the moment that it pre- 
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exists, it is not surprising that we should be 
able to know it; it is even astonishing, 
granted that it overhangs us from every 
side, that we should not discover it oftener 
and more easily.” 

Above all is it astonishing and almost in¬ 
conceivable that this universal war, the most 
stupendous catastrophe that has overwhelmed 
humanity since the origin of things, should 
not, while it was approaching, bearing in its 
womb innumerable woes which were about 
to affect almost every one of us, have thrown 
upon us more plainly, from the recesses of 
those days in which it was making ready, its 
menacing shadow. One would think that it 
ought to have overcast the whole horizon 
of the future, even as it will overcast the 
whole horizon of the past. A secret of such 
weight, suspended in time, ought surely to 
have weighed upon all our lives; and pre¬ 
sentiments or revelations should have arisen 
on every hand. There was none of these. 
We lived and moved without uneasiness 
beneath the disaster which, from year 'to 
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year, from day to day, from hour to hour, 
was descending upon the world; and we 
perceived it only when it touched our heads. 
True, it was more or less foreseen by our 
reason ; but our reason hardly believed in 
it; and besides I am not for the moment 
speaking of the inductions of the under¬ 
standing, which are always uncertain and 
which are resigned beforehand to the ca¬ 
pricious contradictions which they are daily 
accustomed to receive from facts. 


2 

But I repeat, beside or above, these in¬ 
ductions of our everyday logic, in the less 
familiar domain of supernatural intuitions, of 
divination, prediction or prophecy properly 
so-called, we find that there was practically 
nothing to warn us of the vast peril. This 
does not mean that there was any lack of 
predictions or prophecies collected after the 
event; these number, it appears, no fewer 
than eighty-three; but none of them, ex¬ 
cepting those of Lion Sonrel and the Rector 
aij 
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of Ars, which we will examine in a moment, 
is worthy of serious discussion. I shall 
therefore mention, by way of a reminder, 
only the most widely known ; and, first of all, 
the famous prophecy of Mayence or Stras- 
burg, which is supposed to have been dis¬ 
covered by a certain Jecker in an ancient con¬ 
vent founded near Mayence by St. Hildegard, 
of which the original text could not be found 
and of which no one until lately had ever 
heard. Then there is another prophecy of 
Mayence or Fiensberg, published in th.^ Neue 
Metaphysische Rundschau of Berlin in Febru¬ 
ary 1912, in which the end of the German 
Empire is announced for the year 1913. 
Next, we have various predictions uttered 
by Mme. de Thebes, by Dom Bosco, 
by Ae Blessed Andrew Bobola, by Kor- 
zenicki the Polish monk, by Tolstoy, by 
Brother Hermann and so on, which are even 
less interesting ; and, lastly, the prophecy of 
“ Brother Johannes,” published by M. Jos6- 
phin Peladan in the Figaro of 16 Septem¬ 
ber 1914, which contains no evidence of 
genuineness and must therefore hieanwhile 
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be regarded merely as an ingenious literary 
conceit. 
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All these, on examination, leave but a 
worthless residuum ; but the prophecies of 
the Rector of Ars and of L6on Sonrel are 
more curious and worthy of a moment’s 
attention. 

Father Jean-Baptiste Vianney, Rector of 
Ars, was, as everybody knows, a very saintly 
priest, who appears to have been endowed 
with extraordinary mediumistic faculties. 
The prophecy in question was made public 
in 1862, three years after the miracle- 
worker’s death, and was confirmed by a 
letter which Mgr. Perriet addressed to the 
Very Rev. Dom Gr6a on the 24th of February 
1908. Moreover it was printed, as far back 
as 1872, in a collection entitled, Voix pro- 
pMtiques ou signeSy apparitions et predictions 
modernes. It therefore has an incontestable 
date. I pass over the part relating to the 
war of 1876, which does not offer the 
same s^eguards; but I give that which 
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concerns the present war, quoting from the 
1872 text: 

** The enemies will not go altogether ; 
they will return again and destroy everything 
upon their passage ; we shall not resist them, 
but will allow them to advance ; and, after 
that, we shall cut off their provisions and 
make them suffer great losses. They will 
retreat towards their country ; we shall follow 
them and there will be hardly any who re¬ 
turn home. Then we shall take back all 
that they took from us and much more,” 

As for the date of the event, it is stated 
definitely and rather strikingly in these 
words : 

“They will want to canonize me, but 
there will not be time.” 

Now the preliminaries to the canonization 
of the Rector of Ars were begun in July 
1914, but abandoned because of the war. 

4 

I now come to the Sonrel prediction. 1 

will summarize it as briefly as possible from 
2|6 
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the admirable article which M. de Vesme 
devoted to it in the Annales des Sciences 
Tsychiques.^ 

On the 3rd of June 1914—observe the 
date—Professor Charles Richet handed M. 
de Vesme, from Dr. Am6d6e Tardieu, a 
manuscript of which the following is the 
substance : on the 23rd or 24th of July 1869, 
Dr, Tardieu was strolling in the gardens of 
the Luxembourg with his friend L^on Sonrel, 
a former pupil of the Higher Normal School 
and teacher of natural philosophy at the 
Paris Observatory, when the latter had a 
kind of vision in the course of which he 
predicted various precise and actual episodes 
of the war of 1870, such as the collection on 
behalf of the wounded at the moment of de- 
parture and the amount of the sum collected 
in the soldiers’ kdpis; incidents of the jour¬ 
ney to the frontier ; the battle of Sedan, the 
rout of the French, the civil war, the siege 
of Paris, his own death, the birth of a post¬ 
humous child, the doctor’s political career 
and so on : predictions all of which were 
^ August, September and October 1915. 
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verified, as is attested by numerous witnesses 
who are worthy of the fullest credence. But 
I will pass over this part of the story and 
consider only that portion which refers to 
the present war : 

“ I have been waiting for two years,” to 
quote the text of Dr. Tardieu’s manuscript 
of the 3rd of June, “ I have been waiting for 
two years for the sequel of the prediction 
which you are about to read. I omit every¬ 
thing that concerns my friend Lion’s family 
and my own private affairs. Yet there is in 
my life at this moment a personal matter, 
which, as always happens, agrees too closely 
with general occurrences for me to be able to 
doubt what follows : 

“ ‘ O my God ! My country is lost: 
France is dead ! . . . What a disaster ! . . ; 
Ah, see, she is saved! She extends to the 
Rhine ! O France, O my beloved country, 
you are triumphant; you are the queen of 
nations 1 . . . Your genius shines forth 
over the world. ... All the earth wonders 
at you. . . .’ ” 
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These are the words contained in the 
document written at the Mont-Dore on 
the 3rd and handed to M. de Vesme on the 
13 th of June 1914, at a moment when no 
one was thinking of the terrible war which 
to-day is ravaging half the world. 

When questioned, after the declaration 
of war, by M. de Vesme on the subject 
of the prophetic phrase, “ I have been 
waiting for two years for the sequel of 
the prediction which you are about to 
read,” Dr. Tardieu replied, on the 12th of 
August; 

“ I had been waiting for two years; and 
I will tell you why. My friend Leon did 
not name the year, but the more general 
events are described simultaneously with the 
events of my own life. Now the events 
which concern me privately and which 
were doubtful two years ago became certain 
in April or May last. My friends know 
that since May last I have been announ¬ 
cing war as due before September, basing 
my prediction on coincidences with events in 

my private life of which I do not speak.” 
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These, up to the present, are the only 
prophecies known to us that deserve any 
particular attention. The prediction in 
both is timid and laconic; but, in those 
regions where the least gleam of light 
assumes extraordinary importance, it is not 
to be neglected. I admit, for the rest, 
that there has so far been no time to carry 
out a serious enquiry on this point, but 
I should be greatly surprised if any such 
enquiry gave positive results and if it did 
not allow us to state (hat the gigantic event, 
as a whole, as a general event, was neither 
foreseen nor divined. On the other hand, 
we shall probably learn, when the enquiry is 
completed, that hundreds of deaths, accidents, 
wounds and cases of individual ruin and 
misfortune included in the great disaster 
were predicted by clairvoyants, by mediums, 
by dreams and by every other manner of 
premonition with a definiteness sufficient to 
eliminate any kind of doubt. I have said 

elsewhere what I think of individual pre- 
zao 
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dictions of this kind, which seem to be no 
more than the reading of the presentiments 
which we carry within us, presentiments 
which themselves, in the majority of cases, 
are but the perception, by the as yet im¬ 
perfectly known senses of our subconscious¬ 
ness, of events in course of formation or 
in process of realization which escape the 
attention of our understanding. However, 
it would still remain to be explained how a 
wholly accidental death or wound could be 
perceived by these subliminal senses as an 
event in course of formation. In any case, 
it would once more be confirmed, after this 
great test, that the knowledge of the future, 
so soon as it ceases to refer to a striedy 
personal fact and one, moreover, not at 
all remote, is always illusory, or rather 
impossible. 

Apart then from these strictly personal 
cases, which for the moment we will agree 
to set aside, it appears more than ever certain 
that there is no communication between 
ourselves and the vast store of events which 
have not yet occurred and which nevertheless 
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seem already to exist at some place, where 
they await the hour to advance upon us, or 
rather the moment when we shall pass before 
them. As for the exceptional and precarious 
infiltrations which belong not merely to the 
present that is still unknown, veiled or dis¬ 
guised, but really to the future, apart from 
the two which we have just examined, which 
are inconclusive, I, for my part, know of but 
four or five that appear to be rigorously 
verified ; and these I have discussed, in the 
essay which I have already mentioned. For 
that matter, they have no bearing upon the 
present war. They are, when all is said^ so 
exceptional that they do not prove mudh i at 
the most, they seem to confirm the idea that 
a store exists filled with future events as real, 
as distinct and as immutable as those of the 
past; and they allow us to hope that there 
are paths leading thither which as yet we do 
not know, but which it will not be for ever 
impossible to discover. 
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THE WILL OF EARTH 


T O-DAY’S conflict is but a revival of 
that which has not ceased to drench the 
west of Europe in blood since the historical 
birth of the continent. The two chief 
episodes in this conflict, as we all know, 
are the invasion of Roman Gaul, including 
the north of Italy, by the Franks and the 
successive conquests of England by the 
Anglo-Saxons and the Normans. Without 
delaying to consider questions of race, which 
are complex, uncertain and always open to 
discusfsion, we may, regarding the matter 
from another aspect, perceive in the persist¬ 
ency and the bitterness of this conflict the 
clash of two wills, of which one or the other 
succumbs for a moment, only to rise up 
again with increased energy and obstinacy. 
15 aas 
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On the one hand is the will of earth or 
nature, which, in the human species as in 
all others, openly favours brute or physical 
force ; and on the other hand is the will of 
humanity, or at least of a portion of human¬ 
ity, which seeks to establish the empire of 
other more subtle and less animal forces. It 
is incontestable that hitherto the former has 
always won the day. But it is equally in> 
contestable that its victory has always been 
only apparent and of brief duration. It has 
regularly suffered defeat in its very triumph. 
Gaul, invaded and overrun, presently absorbs 
her victor, even as England little by little 
transforms her conquerors. On themorrow 
of victory, the instruments of the will of 
earth turn upon her and arm the hand of 
the vanquished. It is probable that the 
same phenomenon would recur once mote 
to-day, were events to follow the course 
prescribed by destiny. Germany, after 
crushing and enslaving the greater part of 
Europe, after driving her back and burdening 
her with innumerable woes, would end by 
turning against the will which she represents ; 
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and that will, which until to-day had always 
found in this race a docile tool and its 
favourite accomplices, would be forced to 
seek these elsewhere, a task less easy than 
of old. 


2 

But now, to the amazement of all those 
who will one day consider them in cold 
blood, events are suddenly ascending the 
irresistible current and, for the first time 
since we havejbeen in a position to observe 
it, the adverse will is encountering an un¬ 
expected and insurmountable resistance. If 
this resistance, as we can now no longer doubt, 
maintains itself victoriously to the end, there 
will never perhaps have been such a sudden 
change in the history of mankind ; for man 
will have gained, over the will of earth or 
nature or fatality, a triumph infinitely more 
significant, more heavily fraught with con¬ 
sequences and perhaps more decisive than 
aU those which, in other provinces, appear to 
have crowned his efibrts more brilliantly. 

l^t US not then be surprised that this 
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resistance should be stupendous, or tl^at it 
should be prolonged beyond anything that 
our experience of wars has taught us to 
expect. It was our prompt and easy defeat 
that was written in the annals of destiny^ We 
hadj against us all the force accumulated 
since the birth of Europe. We have to set 
history revolving in the reverse direction. We 
are on the point of succeeding; and, if 
it be true that intelligent beings watch us 
from the vantage-point of other worlds, they 
will assuredly witness the most curious' 
spectacle that our planet has offered them 
since they discovered it amid the dust of 
stars that glitters in space aroij^nd it. They 
must be telling themselves in amazement 
that the ancient and fundamental laws of 
earth are suddenly being transgressed. 
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Suddenly ? That is going too far. This 
transgression of a lower law, which was no 
longer of the stature of mankind, had been 
preparing for a very long time ;' hut it ^was 
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within an ace of being hideously punished. 
It succeeded only by the aid of a part of 
those who formerly swelled the great wave 
which they are to-day resisting by our side, 
as though something in the history of the 
world or the plans of destiny had altered; 
or rather as though we ourselves had at last 
succeeded in altering that something and in 
modifying laws to which until this day we 
were wholly subject. 

But it must not be thought that the con- 
fKct will end with the victory. The deep- 
seated forces of earth will not be at once dis¬ 
armed ; for a long time to come the invisible 
war will be waged under the reign of peace. 
If ,we are not careful, victory may even be 
more disastrous to us than defeat. For 
defeat, indeed, like previous defeats, would 
have been merely a victory postponed. It 
would have absorbed, exhausted, dispersed the 
enemy, by scattering him about the world, 
whereas our victory will bring upon us a two¬ 
fold peril. It will leave the enemy in a state 
of savage isolation in which, thrown back 
upon himself, cramped, purified by mis- 
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fortune and poverty, he will secretly reinforce 
his formidable virtues, while we, for our part, 
no longer held in check by his unbearable 
but salutary menace, will give rein to 
failings and vices which sooner or later will 
place us at his mercy. Before thinking of 
peace, then, we must make sure of the future 
and render it powerless to injure us. We 
cannot take too many precautions, for we 
are setting ourselves against the manifest 
desire of the power that bears us. 

This is why our efforts are difficult and 
worthy of praise. We are setting ourselves 
—we cannot too often repeat it—against the 
will of earth. Our enemies are urged 
forward by a force that drives us back. 
They are marching with nature, whereas we 
are striving against the great current that 
sweeps the globe. The earth has..£h idc^ 
which is no longer ours. She remains con¬ 
vinced that man is an animal in all things 
like other animals. She has not yet observed 
that he is withdrawing himself from the herd. 
She does not yet know that he has climbed 
her highest mountain-peaks.' She has not 
330 
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yet heard tell of justice, pity, loyalty and 
honour ; she does not realize what they are, 
or confounds them with weakness, clumsi¬ 
ness, fear and stupidity. She has stopped 
short at the original certitudes which were 
indispensable to the beginnings of life. She 
is lagging behind us ; and the interval that 
divides us is rapidly increasing. She thinks 
less quickly ; she has not yet had time to 
understand us. Moreover, she does not 
reckon as we do ; and for her the centuries 
are less than our years. She is slow because 
she is almost eternal, while we are prompt 
because We have not many hours before us. 
It may be that one day her thought will 
overtake ours ; in the meantime, we have to 
vindicate our advance and to prove to our¬ 
selves, as we are beginning to do, that it is 
lawful to be in the right as against her, that 
our advance is not fatal and that it is possible 
to maintain it. 


4 

For it is becoming difficult to argue that 
earth or nature is always right and that those 
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who do not blindly follow earth’s impulses 
are necessarily doomed to perish. We have 
learned to observe her more attentively and 
we have won the right to judge her. We 
have discovered that far from being infallible 
she is continually making mistakes. She 
gropes and hesitates. She does not know 
precisely what she wants. She begins by 
making stupendous blunders. She first 
peoples the world with uncouth and inco¬ 
herent monsters, not one of which is capable 
of living; these all disappear. Gradually 
she acquires, at the cost of the life which she 
creates, an experience that is the cruel fruit 
of the immeasurable suffering which she 
unfeelingly inflicts. At last she grows 
wiser, curbs and amends herself, corrects 
herself, returns upon her footsteps, repairs 
her errors, expending her best energies and 
her highest intelligence upon the correction. 
It is incontestable that she is improving her 
methods, that she is more skilful, more 
prudent, less extravagant than at the outset. 
And yet the fact remains that, in every 
department of life, in every organism, down 
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to our own bodies, there is a survival of bad 
workmanship, of twofold functions, of over¬ 
sights, changes of intention, absurdities, 
useless complications and meaningless waste. 
We therefore have no reason to believe that 
our enemies are in the right because earth 
is with them. Earth does not possess the 
truth any more than we do. She seeks it, 
as do we, and discovers it no more readily. 
She seems to know no more than we whither 
she is going or whither she is being led by 
that which leads all things. 

We must'not listen to her without enquiry ; 
and we need not distress ourselves or despair 
because we are not of her opinion. We are 
not dealing with an infallible and unchange¬ 
able wisdom, to oppose which in our thoughts 
would be madness. We are actually proving 
to her that it is she who is in fault; that 
man’s reason for existence is loftier than 
that which she provisionally assigned to him ; 
diat he is already outstripping all that she 
foresaw; and that she does wrong to delay 
his advance. She is, for that matter, full of 
goodwill, is able on occasion to recognize 
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her mistakes and to obviate their disastrous 
results and by no means takes refuge in 
majestic and inflexible self-conceit. If we 
are able to persevere, we shall be able to 
convince her. Much time will be needed, 
for, I repeat, she is slow, though in no 
wise obstinate. Much time will be needed 
because a very long future is in question, a 
very great change and the most important 
victory that man has ever hoped to win. 
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FOR POLAND 

I 

T he Allies have entered into a solemn 
compact that none of them will con¬ 
clude a separate peace. They undertook 
recently, by an equally irrevocable conven¬ 
tion, that they would not lay down their 
arms until Belgium was delivered. These 
two acts, one of prudence, the other of 
elementary justice, appear at first sight 
superfluous. Yet they were necessary. It 
is well that nations, even more than men, 
because their conscience is less stable, should 
secure themselves against the mistakes and 
weakness and ingratitude which too often 
acccHnpany strife and which even more often 
follow victory. To-morrow they will do 
for Servia what they have done in the case of 
Belgium; but there is a third victim, of 
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whom too little is said, who has the same 
rights as the other two; and to forget her 
would forever attaint the honour and the 
justice of those who took up arms only in 
the name of justice and honour. 


2 

I need not recall the fate P^oland. 
It is in certain respects more tiragic.. and 
more pitiful than that of Bel^um or 
of Servia. She had not even the oppor¬ 
tunity to choose between dishonour and 
annihilation. 

Three successive acts of injustice, which 
were, until to-day, the most shameful 
recorded by history, deprived her of the 
glory of that heroic choice which she would 
have made in the same spirit, for she had 
already thrice made it in the past, a choice 
which this day sustains and consdes her 
two martyred sisters in their pjrofoundest 
tribulations. It would be too unjust if an 
ancient injustice, which even yet weighs 
upon the memory and the conscience of 
*38 
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Europe, should become the sole reason ot 
yet a last iniquity, which this time would be 
inexpiable. 


3 

True, the Grand-duke Nicolas made noble 
and generous promises to Poland ; and these 
promises were repeated at the opening of 
the Duma. This is good and shows the 
irresistible force of the awakening conscience 
of a great empire; but it is not enough. 
Such promises involve only those who make 
them ; they do not bind a nation. We will 
not insult Russia by doubting her intentions ; 
but among all the certainties which history 
teaches us there is one that has been acquired 
once and for all; and this is that in politics 
and international morality intentions count 
for nothing and that a promise, made by no 
matter what nations, will be kept only if 
!those ‘Who make it also render it impossible 
for themselves to do otherwise than keep it. 
For the rest, the question at present is not 
one of intentions, nor confidence, nor pity, 
nor e^en of Ihterest. Others have spoken 
m 
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and will speak again, better than I could, of 
Poland’s terrible distress and of the danger, 
which is far more formidable and far more 
imminent than is generally believed,' of 
those German intrigues which, are seek¬ 
ing to seduce from us and, despite thi^- 
selves, to turn against us twenty millions 
of desperate people and nearly a million 
soldiers, who will die, perhaps, rather than 
join our enemies, but who, in any case, 
cannot fight in our ranks as they would 
have done had the word for which they 
are waiting in their anguish been spoken 
before it was too late. 


4 

But, however grave the peril, we are, I 
repeat, far less concerned with this at the 
present moment than with the question of 
justice. Absolute and sacred justice Owes the 
same treatment to Poland as to the other-^wo 
victims of this war of justice. She is their 
equal, she is of the same rank and Ofx the 
same level. She had suffered whaif they 
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have suffered, for the same cause, in the 
same spirit and with the same heroism ; and 
if she has not done what the two others 
have done it is because the ingratitude of 
dl those whom she had more than once 
saved, together with one of the greatest 
crimes in history, alone prevented her from 
.doing so. 

It is time for the Europe of to-day to 
repair the iniquity committed by the Europe 
of other days. We are nothing, we are no 
better than our enemies, we have no title to 
deliver millions of innocent men to death, 
unless we stand for justice. The idea of 
justice alone must rule all that we under¬ 
take, for we are united, we have risen and 
we exist only in its name. At this moment 
we occupy all the pinnacles of this justice, 
to which we have brought such an impulse, 
such sacrifices and such heroism as we shall 
perhaps never behold again. We shall never 
rifee higl^er ; let us then form at this present 
time resolutions which will forbid us to 
descend*; end Europe would descend, to a 
depth ^eater than was hers in the unpardon- 
iS 34t 
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able hour of the partition of Poland, did she 
not before all else repair the immense fault 
which she committed when she had not yet 
discovered her conscience and did not know 
what she knows to-day. 
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WHEN THE WAR IS OVER 


I 

ID EFORE closing this book, I wish to 
weigh for the last time in my con¬ 
science the words of hatred and malediction 
which it has made me speak in spite of 
myself. We have to do with the strangest 
of enemies. He has knowingly and deliber¬ 
ately, while in the full possession of his 
faculties and without necessity or excuse, 
revived all the crimes which we supposed to 
be forever buried in the barbarous past. 
He has trampled under foot all the precepts 
which man had so painfully won from the 
cruel darkness of his beginnings; he has 
violated all the laws of justice, humanity, 
loyalty and honour, from the highest, which 
are almost godlike, to the simplest, the most 
elementary, which still belong to the lower 
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worlds. There is no longer any doubt on 
this point: it has been proved over and 
over again until we have attained a final 
certitude. 

But, on the other hand, it is no less 
certain that he has displayed virtues which it 
would be unworthy of us to deny; for we 
honour ourselves in recognizing the valour 
of those whom we are fighting. He has 
gone to his death in deep, compact, disciplined 
masses, with a blind, hopeless, obstinate 
heroism, of which no such lurid example had 
ever yet been known and which has many 
times compelled our admiration and our 
pity. He has known how to sacrifice him¬ 
self, with unprecedented and perhaps un¬ 
equalled abnegation, to an idea which we 
know to be false, inhuman and even some¬ 
what mean, but which he believes to be just 
and lofty; and a sacrifice of this kind, 
whatever its object, is always the proof of 
a force which survives those who devote 
themselves to making it and must command 
respect. ‘ 

I know very well that this heroism is not 
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like the heroism which we love. For us, 
heroism must before all be voluntary, freed 
from any constraint, active, ardent, eager and 
spontaneous; whereas with them it has 
mingled with it a great deal of servility, 
passiveness, sadness, gloomy, ignorant, mas¬ 
sive submission and rather base fears. It is 
nevertheless the fact that, in the moment of 
supreme peril, little remains of all these 
distinctions and that no force in the world 
can drive to its death a people which does 
not bear within itself the strength to confront 
it. Our soldiers make no mistake upon this 
point. Question the men returning from 
the trenches: they detest the enemy, they 
abhor the aggressor, the unjust and arrogant 
aggressor, uncouth, too often cruel and 
treacherous ; but they do not hate the man ; 
they do him justice ; they pity him; and, 
after the battle, in the defenceless wounded 
soldier or disarmed prisoner they recognize, 
with astonishment, a brother in misfortune 
who, like themselves, is submitting to duties 
and laws which, like themselves, he too 
believes lofty and necessary. Under the 
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insufferable enemy they see an unhappy man 
who likewise is bearing the burden of life. 
They forget the things that divide them to 
recall only those which unite them in a 
common destiny ; and they teach us a great 
lesson. Better than ourselves, who are far 
from danger, at the contact of profound and 
fearful verities and realities they are already 
beginning to discern something that we 
cannot yet perceive; and their obscure 
instinct is probably anticipating the judg¬ 
ment of history and our own judgment, 
when we see more clearly. Let us learn 
from them to be just and to distinguisii 
that which we are bound to despise and 
loathe from that which we may pity, love 
and respect. Setting aside the unpardonable 
aggression and the inexpiable violation of 
treaties, this war, despite its insanity, has 
come near to being a bloody but magnificent 
proof of greatness, heroism and the spirit of 
sacrifice. Humanity was ready to rise above 
itself, to surpass all that it had hitherto 
accomplished. It has surpassed it. Never 
before had nations been seen capable, for 
a4S 
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months on end, perhaps for years, of re¬ 
nouncing their repose, their security, their 
wealth, their comfort, all that they possessed 
and loved, down to their very life, in order 
to accomplish what they believed to be their 
duty. Never before had nations been seen 
that were able as a whole to understand and 
admit that the happiness of each of those 
who live in this time of trial is of no con¬ 
sequence compared with the honour of those 
who live no more or the happiness of those 
who are not yet alive. We stand on heights 
that had not been attained before. And, if, 
on the enemies’ side, this unexampled re¬ 
nunciation had not been poisoned at its 
source; if the war which they are waging 
against us had been as fine, as loyal, as 
generous, as chivalrous as that which we 
are waging against them, we may well 
believe that it would have been the last 
and that it would have ended, not in a 
battle, but, like the awakening from an 
evil dream, in a noble and fraternal amaze¬ 
ment. They have made that impossible; 
and this, we may be sure, is the disap- 
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pointment which the future will find it most 
difficult to forgive them. 


2 

What are we to do now ? Must we hate 
the enemy to the end of time ? The burden 
of hatred is the heaviest that man can bear 
upon this earth ; and we should faint under 
the weight of it. On the other hand, we do 
not wish once more to be the dupes and 
victims of confidence and love. Here again 
our soldiers, in their simplicity, which is so 
clear-seeing and so close to the truth, antici¬ 
pate the future and teach, us what to admit 
and what to avoid. We have seen that they 
do not hate the man ; but they do not trust 
him at all. They discover the human being 
in him only when he is unarmed. They 
know, from bitter experience, that, so long 
as he possesses weapons, he cannot resist the 
frenzy of destruction, treachery and slaughter; 
and that he does not become kindly until he 
is rendered powerless. 

Is he thus by nature, or has he been 
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perverted by those who lead him? Have 
the rulers dragged the whole nation after 
them, or has the whole nation driven its 
rulers on ? Did the rulers make the nation 
like unto themselves, or did the nation select 
and support them because they resembled 
itself? Did the evil come from above or 
bdow, or was it everywhere ? Here we 
have the great obscure point of this terrible 
adventure. It is not easy to throw light 
upon it and still less easy to find excuses for 
it. If our enemies prove that they were 
deceived and corrupted by their masters, 
they prove, at the same time, that they are 
less intelligent, less firmly attached to justice, 
honour and humanity, less civilized, in a 
word, than those whom they claimed the 
right to enslave in the name of a superiority 
which they themselves have proved not to 
exist; and, unless they can establish that 
their errors, perfidies and cruelties, which 
can no longer be denied, should be imputed 
only to those masters, then they themselves 
must bear the pitiless weight. I do not 
know how they will escape from this pre- 
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dicarment, nor what the future will decide, 
that future which is wiser than the past, even 
as, in the words of an old Slav proverb, the 
dawn is wiser than the eve. In the mean¬ 
while, let us copy the prudence of our 
soldiers, who know what to believe far better 
than we do. 
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THE MASSACRE OF THE 
INNOCENTS 

\The Massacre of the Innocents appeared for the first 
time in 1886, in a little periodical called La PUiade, 
which some friends and I founded in the Latin Quarter 
and which died of inanition after its sixth number. My 
reason for making room in the present volume for these 
few pages marking a very modest beginning—they were 
the first to find their way into print—is not that 1 am 
under any delusion as to the merits of this youthful work, 
in which my aim was simply to reproduce as best I 
could the different episodes of a picture in the Brussels 
Museum, painted in the sixteenth century by Pieter 
Breughel the Elder. But it appeared to me that circum¬ 
stances had made of this humble literary effort a sort of 
prophetic vision; for it is but too likely that similar 
scenes have been repeated in more than one of our 
unhappy Flemish or Brabant villages and that, to 
describe them as they were lately enacted, we should 
have only to change the name of the butchers and 
probably, alas, to accentuate their cruelty, their injustice 
and their hideousness I—M. M.j 

I T was close upon supper-time, that Friday 
the twenty-sixth day of the month of 
»S 5 
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December, when a little shepherd-lad came 
into Nazareth, sobbing bitterly. 

Some peasants drinking ale in the Blue 
Lion opened the shutters to look into the 
village orchard and saw the child running 
over the snow. They saw that he was 
Korneliz’ boy and cried from the window : 

"What’s the matter? Get home' with 
you to bed ! ” 

But he replied in terror that the Spaniards 
were come, that they had set fire to the farm, 
hanged his mother among the walnut-trees 
and bound his nine little sisters to the trunk 
of a big tree. 

The peasants rushed out of the inn, 
gathered round the child and plied him with 
questions. Then he also told them that the 
soldiers were on horseback and wore mail, 
that they had driven away the cattle of his 
uncle Petrus Krayer and that they would 
soon be entering the forest with' the cpws 
and sheep. 

All ran to the Golden Sun, wher^ Korneliz 
and his brother-in-law were alsp drinking 
their pot of ale; and the inn-keeper sp^ ipto* 
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the village, shouting that the Spaniards were 
at hand. 

Then there was a great din in Nazareth. 
The women opened the windows and the 
peasants left their houses with lights which 
they put out as soon as they reached the 
orchard, where. it was bright as midday, 
because of the snow and the full moon. 

They crowded round Korneliz and Krayer 
in the market-place, in front of the two inns. 
Several had brought their pitchforks and 
their rakes and consulted one another, terror- 
stricken, under the trees. 

But, as they knew not what to do, one of 
them went to fetch the parish-priest, who 
owned Korneliz’ farm. He came out of 
his house with the sacristan, bringing the 
keys of Ihe church. All followed him into 
the churchyard; and he shouted to them 
from the top of the tower that he could see 
nothing Ift the fields nor in the forest, but 
that there were red clouds in the neighbour¬ 
hood of his .fiurm, though the sky was blue 
and full-of stars over all the rest of the 
^ country 
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After deliberating for a long time, in the 
churchyard, they decided to hide in the wood 
through which the Spaniards would have to 
pass and to attack them if they were not too 
many, so as to recover Petrus Krayer’s cattle 
and the plunder which they had taken from 
the farm. 

They armed themselves with pitchforks 
and spades; and the women remained near 
the church with the priest. 

Seeking a suitable spot for their ambus¬ 
cade, they came to a mill on the skirt of the 
forest and saw the farm burning amid the 
starlight. Here, under some huge oaks, in 
front of a frozen pool, they took up their 
position. 

A shepherd whom they called the Red 
Dwarf went up the hill to warn the miller, 
who had stopped his mill when he saw the, 
flames on the horizon. He invited the felio^ 
in, however; and the two of them pla(^ 
themselves at a window^ to watch the distance. 

In front of them the moon shininjg 
over the burning farm ; and they saw a long 
host marching over the snow. When t^y 
ass 
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had taken stock of it, the Dwarf went down 
to those in the forest; and presently they 
deserf^d four horsemen above a herd of 
animals that seemed to be cropping the grass. 

As the men, in their blue hose and their 
red cloaks, were looking around them on the 
edge of the pool and under the snow-lit 
trees, the sacristan pointed to a box-hedge ; 
and they went and hid behind it. 

The cattle and the Spaniards came over 
the ice; and the sheep, on reaching the 
hedge, were already beginning to nibble at 
the leaves, when Korneliz broke through the 
bushes; and the others followed with their 
pitchforks into the light. Then there was a 
great slaughter on the pond, while the 
huddled sheep and the cows gazed at the 
battle in their midst and at the moon above 
them. 

When the men and the horses had been 
killed, Korneliz ran into the meadows to¬ 
wards the flames; and the others stripped 
the dead. Then they went back to the 
village wiA the herds. The women watch¬ 
ing the gloomy forest from behind the walls 
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of the churchyard saw them approaching 
through the trees and, with the priest, 
hurried to meet them ; and they returned 
dancing gleefully all amongst the children 
and the dogs. 

While they made merry under the pear- 
trees in the orchard, where the Red Dwarf 
hung up lanterns as a sign of kermis, they 
asked the priest what they were to do. 

They at last resolved to put a horse to a 
cart and fetch the bodies of the woman and 
her nine little daughters to the village. 
The dead woman’s sisters and the other 
peasant-women of her family climbed into it, 
as did the priest, who was not well able to 
walk, being advanced in years and vepy 
stout. 

They entered the forest once mqre and 
arrived in silence at the dazzling white plain, 
where they saw the naked men and the 
horses lying on their backs upon the gleam¬ 
ing ice among the trees. Then they went 
on to the farm, which they could see burning 
in the distance. 

When they came to the orchard and to the 
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house all-red with flames, they stopped at 
the gate to mark the great misfortune that 
had befallen the farmer in his garden. His 
wife was hanging all naked from the 
branches of a great walnut-tree ; he himself 
was mounting a ladder in order to climb the 
tree, around which the nine little girls were 
waiting for their mother on the grass. 
Already he was walking among the huge 
boughs, when suddenly he saw the crowd, 
black against the snow, watching him. 
Weeping, he made signs to them to help 
him ; and they went into the garden. Then 
the sacristan, the Red Dwarf, the landlord of 
the Blue Lion and he of the Golden Sun, the 
parish-priest, with a lantern, and many other 
peasants climbed into the snow-laden walnut- 
tree to cut down the corpse, which the 
women of the village received in their arms 
at the foot of the tree, even as at the descent 
frcMn the Cross of Our Lord Jesus Christ. 

The next day they buried her; and 
nothing else out of the common happened 
that week at Nazareth. But, on the follow¬ 
ing Sunday, hungry wolves ran through the 
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village after high mass and it snowed until 
noon; then the sun suddenly shone in the 
sky and the peasants went in to dinner, as 
was their wont, and dressed for benediction. 

At that moment there was no one in the 
market-place, for it was freezing cruelly. 
Only the dogs and hens remained under the 
trees, where some sheep were nibbling at 
a three-cornered patch of grass, while the 
priest’s servant swept away the snow from 
the presbytery-garden. 

Then a troop of armed men crossed the 
stone bridge at the end of the village and 
halted in the orchard. Some peasants came 
out of their houses; but, on recognizing 
the Spaniards, they retreated in terror and 
went to their windows to see what would 
happen. 

There were some thirty horsemen, clad in 
armour, around an old man with a white 
beard. Behind them they carried red and 
yellow foot-soldiers, who jumped down and 
ran over the snow to shake ofF their stiff¬ 
ness, while several of the men in armour 
also alighted and eased themselves ag^hst 
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the trees to which they had fastened their 
horses. 

Tftfen they turned to the Golden Sun and 
knocked at the door. It was opened hesita¬ 
tingly ; and they warmed themselves at the 
fire and called for ale. 

Next they came out of the inn, carrying 
pots and jugs and wheaten loaves for their 
comrades, who sat ranked around the man 
with the white beard, waiting in the midst of 
the lances. 

As the street was empty, the commander 
sent horsemen to the back of the houses, to 
guard the village on its open side, and ordered 
the foot-soldiers to bring to him all the 
children of two years old and under, to be 
massacred, as is written in the Gospel accord¬ 
ing to St. Matthew. 

The soldiers went first to the inn of the 
Green Cabbage and to the barber’s cottage, 
which stood side by side, midway in the 
street 

One of them opened a stable-door ; and a 
Utter of pigs escaped and scattered over the 
village. The inn-keeper and the barber 
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came out and humbly asked the soldiers 
what they wanted; but the men knew no 
Flemish and went in to look for the 
children. 

The inn-keeper had one, which sat crying 
in its little shirt on the table where they had 
just had dinner. A man took the child in 
his arms and carried it away under the apple- 
trees, while the father and mother followed 
him with cries of lamentation. 

The soldiers also threw open the cooper’s 
shed and the blacksmith’s and the cobbler’s ; 
and the calves, cows, asses, pigs, ,goatS' 
and sheep strayed about the market-place. 
When the men broke the glass of the 
carpenter’s windows, several of the peasants, 
including the oldest and richest farmers in 
the parish, assembled in the street and went 
towards the Spaniards. They doffed their 
hats and caps respectfully to the leader in his 
velvet cloak and asked him’ what he was 
going to do ; but even he did not under¬ 
stand their language; and some one went 
to fetch the priest. 

He was making ready for benediction, and 
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putting on a gold cope in the sacristy. The 
peasant called out: 

“ Tiiife Spaniards are in the orchard ! ” 

Horrified, the priest ran to the church- 
door, accompanied by the serving-boys 
carrying tapers and censer. 

Then he saw the animals released from 
their sheds roaming on the snow and the 
grass, the * horsemen in the village, the 
soldiers outside the doors, the horses tied to 
the trees along the street and the men and 
women entreating him who was holding the 
child in its shirt. 

He rushed to the churchyard; and the 
peasants turned anxiously to their priest, 
who was coming through the pear-trees like 
a, god robed in gold, and stood around him 
and the man with the white beard. 

He spoke in Flemish and Latin ; but the 
commander moved his shoulders slowly up 
and down to show that he did not understand. 

His parishioners asked him under their 
breatlk.;' 

” What does he say ? What is he going 
to*<io?” 
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Others, on seeing the priest in the orchard, 
came timidly from their farms; the women 
hurried up and stood whispering aml5’ng the 
groups; while the soldiers who were be¬ 
sieging an inn ran back at the sight of'the 
great crowd that was forming in the market 
place. 

Then the man who was holding by one 
leg the child of the landlord of the Greet 
Cabbage cut off its head with his sword. 

The head fell before their eyes and the 
body fell after it and lay bleeding on the 
grass. The mother picked it up and carried 
it away, leaving the head behind her. SHe 
ran towards the house, but stumbled against 
a tree and fell flat on the snow, where she 
lay in a swoon, while the father.struggled 
between two soldiers. 

Some of the younger peasants threw 
stones and blocks of wood at the Spaniards, 
but the horsemen all lowered their 'lances 
together, the women fled and the priest 
began to cry out in horror with his parwh- 
ioners, all among the sheep, ihe geese and 
the dogs. 
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However, as the soldiers were .once more 
moving down the street, the folk stood silent 
to see what they would do. 

The band entered the shop kept by the 
saefistan’s-sisters and then came out quietly, 
without harming the seven women, who 
knelt on the doorstep praying. 

Next they went to the inn owned by the 
Hunchback of St. Nicholas. Here also the 
door vjas opened directly, to appease them ; 
but they reappeared amid a great outcry, 
with three children in their arms and sur¬ 
rounded by the Hunchback, his wife and his 
daughters, all clasping their hands in token 
of entreaty. 

On. reaching the old man, the soldiers put 
down the children at the foot of an elm, 
where they remained sitting on the snow 
in their Sunday clothes. But one of them, 
who wore a yellow frock, rose and toddled 
towards the * sheep. A man ran after it 
with his naked sword; and the child died 
with -its lace in the grass, while the others 
were killed not far from the tree. 

All the peasants and the inn-keeper’s 
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daughters took to flight, shrieking as they 
-went, and returned to their homes. The 
priest, left alone in the orchard, besought 
the Spaniards with loud cries, going on his 
knees from horse to horse, with his arms 
crossed upon his breast, while the father 
and mother, sitting in the snow, wept 
piteously for the dead children that lay in 
their laps. 

As the soldiers ran along the street, they 
remarked a big blue farm-house.' They 
tried to break down the door, but it was 
of oak and studded with nails. Then they 
took some tubs that were frozen in jf pool 
in front of the house and used them., to 
climb to the upper windOwsj-through which 
they made their way. 

There had been a kermis at this farm ; 
and kinsfolk had come to eat waffles, ham . 
and custards with their family. At the 
sound, of the broken panes, they had 
assembled behind the table' covered with 
jugs and dishes. The soldiers entered the 
kitchen and, after a desperate struggle, in 
which many were wounded, they seized 
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the little boys and girls, as well as the hind, 
who had bitten a soldier’s thumb, and left 
the house, locking the door behind them 
•to prevent the inmates from going with 
them. 

Those of the villagers who had no 
children slowly left their homes and followed 
them from afar. When the soldiers carrying 
their victims came to the old man, they 
threw them on the grass and deliberately 
killed them with their spears and their 
swords, while all along the front of the 
blue house the men and women leant out 
of the windows of the upper floor and the 
loft, .cursing and rocking wildly in the sun¬ 
shine at the %ight of the red, pink and 
white frocks of their little ones lying 
motionless on the grass among the trees, 
Then the soldiers hanged the hind from 
the sign of the Half Moon on the other 
side of the street; and there was a long 
silence in the village. 

The massacre now began to spread. 
Mothers ran out of the houses and tried to 

escape to the open country through the 
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gardens and kitchen-plots; but the horse¬ 
men scoured after them and drove them 
back into the street. Peasants, Sblding 
their caps in their clasped hands, followed 
upon their knees the men who were dragging 
away their children, among the dogs which 
barked deliriously amid the din. The priest, 
with his arms raised aloft, ran along the 
houses and under the trees,- praying desper¬ 
ately, like a martyr; and soldiers, shivering 
with cold, blew on their fingers as they 
moved about the road, or, with their hands 
in the pockets of their trunks and their 
swords tucked under their arms, waited 
beneath the windows of the houses that 
were being scaled. 

On seeing the grief-stricken terror of the 
peasants, they entered the farm-houses in 
little bands; and in like fashion they acted 
throughout the length of the street. 

A woman who sold vegetables in the old 
red-brick cottage near the church seiaied a 
chair and ran after two men who were 
carrying off her children in a wheel-barrpw. 
When she saw them die, a sickness overcame 
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her; and she suffered the folk to press 
her into the chair, against a tree by the 
road-side. 

Other soldiers climbed up the lime-trees 
in front of a house painted lilac and removed 
the tiles in order to enter the house. When 
they came out again upon the roof, the 
father and mother, with outstretched arms, 
also appeared in the opening; and they 
pushed them down repeatedly, cutting them 
over the head with their swords, before they 
could descend into the street. 

One family^ which had locked itself into 
the cellar of* a rambling cottage, cried through 
the grating, where the father stood madly 
brandishing a pitchfork. An old, bald- 
headed man was sobbing all alone on a dung- 
heap ; a woman in yellow had fainted away 
in the market-place and her husband was 
holding her under her arms and moaning 
in the shadow of a pear-tree ; another, in red, 
wasiHkissing her little girl, who had lost her 
hands, and lifting first one arm and then the 
other to see if she would not move. Yet 
another ran into the country and the soldiers 
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pursued her through the hayricks that bounded 
the snow>clad fields. 

Beneath the inn of the Four Sons of 
Aymon there was a tumult as of a siege.® 
The inhabitants had barred the door; and 
the soldiers went round and rpund the house 
without being able to make their way in. 
They were trying to clamber up to the sign 
by the fruit-trees against the front wall,.when 
they caught sight of a ladder behind the 
garden-door. They set it against the .wall 
and mounted one after the other. IKiere- 
upon the landlord and all his household 
hurled tables, chairs, dishes and cradle; at 
them from the windows. The ladder upset; 
and the soldiers fell down. i. 

In a wooden hut, at the end of the village, 
another band found a peasant-woman bathisg 
her children in a tub by the fire.’ Being old 
and almost deaf, she did not hear them come 
in. Two soldiers took the tub and carried 
it off; and the dazed wdtttan went»;^er 
them, with the children’s elothes, wanting to 
dress them. But, when*she came to the 
door and suddenly saw the ^lashe^ of blood 
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in the village, the swords'in the orchard, the 
cradles overturned in the street, women on 
their knees and women waving their arms 
around the dead, she began to cry out with 
all her strength and to strike the soldiers, 
who put down the tub to defend themselves. 
The priest‘also came hastening up and, fold¬ 
ing his hands across his vestment, entreated 
the Spaniards before the naked children, who 
were whimpering in the water. Other soldiers 
then came up and pushed him aside and 
bound the raving peasant-woman to a tree. 

The butcher had hidden his little daughter 
and, leaning against his house, looked on in 
unconcern. - \A foot-soldier and one of the 
men in armour went in and discovered the 
child in a copper cauldron. Then the butcher, 
iA desperation, took one of his knives and 
chased them down the street; but a band 
that was passing struck the knife from his 
grasp and hanged him hy the hands to the 
ho^^ in hi^amon^ the flayed carcases, 
where he twitchf^ his legs and jerked his 
head and cursed-and swor^'-till evening. 

Near the* cSwrchyard, a, crowd had as- 
i8 * m 
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sembled outside a long green fiu’m-house. 
"The farmer stood on his threshold -weeping 
hitter tears; as he was very fat, with a face 
made for smiling, the hearts of the soldiers 
Softened in some measure as- they sat in the 
sun with their backs to the wall, listening to 
him and patting his dog the while. But the 
one who was dragging the child away by the 
hand made gestures as though to say : 

“ You may save your tears ! It is not my 
fault!” 

A peasant who was being hotly pursued 
sprang into a boat moored to the sfone bridge 
and pushed across the pond with his %lfe and 
children. The soldiers, not daring to Venture 
on the ice, strode angrily through fht reedSj.' 
They climbed into the willows on the bank, 
trying to reach them with their spears; and, 
when they failed, continued for a long time 
to threaten the family, where they all -e^t 
cowering in the middle of the wateik 

Meanwhile, the orchard was still fuiih of 
people, for it was there that most of the child* 
ren were slain, in front of the man with the 
white beard who directed the massacre. The 
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little boys and girls who were big enough to 
walk alone also collected there and, munch* 
ing tlfeir bread-and-butter, stood looking on 
curiously to see the others diej or gathered 
round the village idiot, who lay upon the 
grass playing a whistle. 

Then suddenly a movement ran through 
the length of the village. The peasants were 
turning their steps towards the castle, stand¬ 
ing on a high mound of yellow earth at the 
end of the street. They had caught sight of 
the lord of the village leaning on the battle¬ 
ments of his tower, watching the massacre. 
And the men, women and old folk stretched 
out their arms to him where he sat in his 
doak of puiple velvet and cap of gold and 
entreated him as though he were a king in 
heaven. But he threw, up his arms and 
shrugged hie shoulders, to show his helpless¬ 
ness ; ^nd^ 'when they implored him in ever- 
increasing^nguish and'knelt bareheaded in the 
^now* utttring loud cries, he turned back 
slowly into the tower; and in the hearts of 
the peasants all hope died. 

When all the children were killed, the tired 
a>s 
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sold ifepsf'wiped their swor^ oi> the grass and 
. supped under thd peat-trees. »Then the foot- 
soldiers mounted behind the bther# anS they 
all rode out of Nazareth together by the stone 
.bridge, as they had come. ■' 

The setting sun li^.' the forest with a red 
light and painted the village a new eoleur. 
Weary 'with running and entreating, the 
priest had sat down in the .snow in . front 
of'the'fchurch ; and his servant-maid stood 
near him, looking around. ■ TJie^ saw^-the 
street and the orchard filled with peasants 
in their holiday clothes, moving at^Q^t the 
naarket-place and along the houses. *‘Outside 
the doors, families, with their dead Childijen 
on their knees, whispered in amazement add 
horror of the fete wherewith thfty h^d' been 
assailed. Others wete still mourning ^ the 
.<child where it had fallen, near a cask, u^er a 
barrow, or at the edge ofi a> jpuddlc, or' were 
carrying it away iit sH«n^.e. .Several w^e 
aUeady Washing Che benches, chairs, tablet: 
and «hirts aH smirched With blbed'and pici&» 
ing up the cradles that had hefn fitfng^into 
the 'stiidet. Bht nearly all the mothttSTwere 
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keeniiag on the grass under, the trees, before 
the dead bodies, which they knew by their 
woolien frocks. Those who had no children 
were roatniag about the._ market-place, stop¬ 
ping to gaze at the afflicted groups. The 
meh whq had finished weeping took the dogs 
and set off in pursuit of their strayed beasts, 
or mended their .broken windows or gaping 
roofs, while the village grew hushed and 
still beneath the light of the moon as it rose 
• slowly i». the sky. 
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THE SECOND POST. Fourth Edition. 

Eeap. 8r't>. 7 s. 6ii. net. 

HER INFINFl'K VARIETY: A Femini.ne 
POKTKMT C.ALt i-KY. Sex'cnth Edition. 
Ecnp. Zvo. 2S. (jI. net. 

COOl) COMPAN\': Rally ok Men. 

Third Edition. I'\ap. Cr'<;. 2.f. (id. net. 

ONE DAY AND ANOTHER. Sixth 
Edition. Eiiip. Zt'o. ar. 6 d net. 

OLD LAMPS FOR NEW. Sixth Edition 

E'eap. 8c’t». 2s. 6d. net. 

LOiriCRER’S HARVEST. Second Edition. 
Eeap, 2s. (id. net 

J.lSTENEk’S LURE : An Oli,mji:i- Nakiia- 
HON. Eleventh Edition. P\ap.Zvo. 2s. 6d-. 
net. 

OVER BEMERTON’S: A\ EAS'k-CoiNO 
CiinoNic t K. Thirteenth Ediii.m. J'cap. 
Zvo. -js, (id. net. 

MIC INGLESIDE. Eleventh Edition. 

Ecap. 8.-V. 2s. (nl. net. 

LONDON LAVICNDFIR. Eighth Edition. 

E'eap. Zvo. 2 S. til. net. 

LANDMARKS. Eijth Eldition. Ecap. Scv. 

THE BRITISH SCHOOL : An Ankcdotal 

C.I IDK TO I HE BkITISM PaINTKKS AND 
PAI.N'TING.S in IHK NAllr>NAL GaLLEKY. 
Etfip. Zt’o. 2S. 6 d. net. 

REMEMBER LOUVAIN! A Little 
Book OK Lim-.Kiv and War. Wiili a 
Preface By F:. V. Lucas. Second Edition. 
E'eap. 8*'i?. Paper Coxftrs, u. net. 

Lydekker (R.). THE OX AND ITS 
KINDRICI). Illustrati.d. Cr.Zvo. 6 j. 


Macaulay (Lord). CkmCAL AND 
IILSTORICAI, J'-.SSAYS. Ediiwl by F. 
C. Mon I'.YOUF-. Three Evlmnes. Cr.Zw. 
iZs. 
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McCabe (Joseph). THE EMPRESSES OF 
ROME. Illustrated. Dtmy Zv<t. tax. 6d. 

Htt. 

THE EMPRESSES OP CONSTANTI¬ 
NOPLE. Illustrated. DcntyZvo, lox. 
net. j 

Macdonald (J. R. M.). A HISTORY OF 
FRANCE. J hrce yolutncs. Cr. 3 w. 

2S, 6(/. net. 

McDougall (William). AN INTROniJC- 
TION TO SOCIAL J\SV'CHOLO(JY. 
Ninth Eiittion. Cr.Zvo, $s. net. 

RODY AND MIND: A History ani> a 
Df.i-f,N(K of ^nimism. Third Edition. 
Dewy Z710. lox. 6</. net. 

Maeterlinok (Maurice). 1'IIE PLUK 
BIKI); A Faikv Pi.ay iv Six An';. 
'J’raijslaicd by Ai.kxanum? Ti'.ixkika of 
Matto.s. Ecajb.Zvo. Dcchle JCdi^cs. yi.td. 
net. All Edition, illustrated in colour by 
F. Cayley Rojunson, is aNo published. 
Cr. ^to.^ jCi is. net. Of the above book 
Tliirty-.six Editions in all have iiecn issued. 
MARY MAGDALEN K: A 1’lav in Three 
Acts. Translated by Ai.exanoer Teuxeira 
l>K Matto.s. Third Edition. Ecap. StV. 
Deckle Edges. 3X. 6</. net. 

OUR ETERNITY. Translated by Alex- 
ANOKK Teixkika ue Matto.s. Fcap.lvo. 

5.S-. net. 

THE UNKNOWN GUEST. Translated 
by Aliixanokk Teixkiha de Matios! 
Second Edition. Lr. &vo. sj. net. 

POEAIS. Translated by Bkrnako Miaj.l. 
Second Edition. Cr. Zvo. $s. 

Maeterlinck (Mme. M.) (Georgette 

Leblanc). THE CHILDREN'S HLUK- 
BIRD. Transbated by At kxanolk 
Tkixkira dk Mattos. Illustrated. Ecap. 
Zz‘o. 5s. net. 

Mahaffy(J.P.). AIIISTORV OF EGYPT 
UNDER THE J'TOLEMAICDYN.VSJ V. 
Illustrated. Second Edition. CV. Siv. ( 
net. 

Maitland(F.W.). ROMANCANONLAW 
IN THE CIU’RCH OF ENGLAND. 

8r’i'. 7J. o</. 

Marett (R. R,). THE THRESHOLD of 
RELIGION. Third Edition. CV. Zoo. 
5jr. net. 

Marriott (J. Jl. R,). ENGLAND .sINCF: I 
WATERI.OO. Willi Maps. Setond 
Edition, Eez-iseei. Dewy Zvo. icxf. (id. net. 

Masetteld (John). SKA LIFE IN NEL¬ 
SON’S "TIM^ Illustrated. O. 8s'«?. 
3^. 6f/. net. 

A SAILOR'S GARLAND. Selected and 
Edited. Second Edition. Cr. S&i^. 31. (id. 
net. 


Masterman (G. F. G.L TENNYSON 
AS A RELIGIOUS TEACHER. Second 
Edition. Cr. Zvo. (is. 

THE CONDITION OF ENGLAND. 
Fourth Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

Medley (D. J.). ORIGINAL ILLUSTRA¬ 
TIONS OF ENGLISH* CONSTITU- 
TIONALHISTORY. Cr.Zvo. ^s.6d.|^t. 

Miles (Eustace). LIFE AFTER LIfE; 
OK, Tim rni'ORv of Reincarnation. 
Cr. 8rw. 2S. 6d. net. 

THE POWER OF CONCENTRATION: 
How to Acquire it. Ei/tk Edition. 
Cr. 3f. M. net. 

PREVENTION AND CURE. Second 
Edition. Crov'n Zvo. 3^. 6 d. net. 

Miles (Mrs. Eustace). ECONOMY IN 
WAR TIME; or, Health without 
Muat. Second Edition. CroumSvo.is.net, 
Millais (J. 6.). THE LIFE AND LET¬ 
TERS OF SIR JOHN EVERETT 
MILLAIS. Illustrated. Third Edition. 
Demy 8o<». ^s. (nl. net. 

Milne (J. 0 .% A HISTORY OF EGYPT 
UNDER HOMAN RULE. Illustrated. 
Second Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6j. net» 

Moffat (Mary M,). QUEEN LOUISA OF 
PRU.SSIA. Illustrated. Fourth Edition. 
Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

Money (Sir Leo Chlozza). RICHES AND 
POVERTY, 1910. Eleventh Edition, 
Demy Zvo. 5?. net, 

Montague (C. E.). DRAMATIC VALUES. 
Second Edition. Fcap. Zvo. sr. 

Morgan (C. Lloyd). INSTINCT AND 
KKPERIENCE. Second Edition. Cr.Zsoo, 
S-f. net. 

Noyes (Alfred). A SALUTE FROM THE 
F1 .K E r, AN D OTH ER POEMS. Tldrd 
Edition. Cr. Si. net. 

RADA: A pKixiiAN Christmas Eve. Ulus- 
tr.atud. Fcap, Zxio. ^s. 6d, net. 

Oman (C. W.C.). A HISTORY OF THE 
ART OF WAR IN THE MIDDLE 
A.GICS. Illustrated. Demy Zvo. tea. 6d. 
r.ct. 

lONGLAND REFORE THE NORMAN 
CONQUEST. With M.aps. Third EdU 
tioH, Revised. Demy Zvo. los. 6d. net. 

Oxenham (John). BEES IN AMBER: A 
I.itilr Book of Thouchtfui. Versk. 
Forty • first Edition. Small Pott 800. 
Paper is. net ; Cloth Boards, %s. net ; 
Velvet Persian Yapp, •zs. 6d. net I FvU 
Calf gilt top, •js. 6d. net, 

ALL’S WELL: A Collection of Waft 
PoRMS. Small Pott Zvo. Paper, u, ntii 
Velvet Persian Yapp, zs. 6d. net. 
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6iford («. S.). A HANDBOOK OF 
NURSING. Sixth Edition, Kcviscd. 
Cr. Sz/ff, 35. 6 d, tut. 

PakOB (W. C. C.). Til?: SCIENCH OF 
HYGIENE. IHustratciK Second and 
Clteaper EiMion, Revised by A. T. 
NankjvblL Cr, 8w. sj. net. 

Patk«t (Eric). A KOOK OF TlllC 
ZOO. lilustraled. Sciond Edition. cV. 
Zvo. 6s, 

PBtrle (W. M. FllnderB.) A HISTORY 
OF EGYPT, lilustraled. Six Volumes. 
Cr, Svo. 6s. net each. 

VoL. I. FkoM TIIK, 1st to TllH XVllH 
Dynasty. Seventh Edition. 

VoL. IT. Thb XVIItii ani> XVlIIii 
Dynasties. Fifth Edition. 

VoL. HI. XIXth to XXXtii Dynastiks. 

VoL. IV. F.GYVT UNOlvK TUB Prol.KMAU 
Dynasty. J. P. Maiiakfv. .SecondEdition, j 
VoL V. Egyi’T UNiH'iK Roman Rule. J. G. , 
Milne. Second Edition, \ 

VoL. VI. Egypt in the Midulk Aoi-a. ! 
Stanley Lane Poole. .Second Edition j 

RELIGION AND CONSCILNCIC IN 1 
ANCIENT ?:GYI*T. Illusiiatcd. O.St’u. 

* 2S. 6d. net, 

SYRIA AND B:(iVPT. FROM TIHC TEM. 
EL AMARNA l.ETTERS. Cr. gtv. 
2S. 6d. net. 

EGYPTIAN TALES. Translated from ttie 
Papyri, k'irst .Series, ivili to xmh Dynahty. 
Illustrated. Second Edition. Cr. Zz'o. 
3f. 6 d. net. 

EGYPTIAN TALES. Trauslatod from the | 
Papyri. Second Series, xvnith to xixili j 
Dynasty. Illustrated. Second Edition. 
Cr, Zvo. y. 6d. net. ; 

EGYPTIAN DECORATIVE ART. Ulus- | 
trated. Cr. Zzv. y. 6d. net. 


Pycraft (W. P.), A HISTORY OF niHDS. 

Illustrated. Demy Zvo. los. 6d. net. 

Rawlings (Gertrude B.). iCOINS AND 
HOW TO KNOW THEM, Illustrated. 
Third Edition. Cr. 8rw. 6s. 

•Reade(Arthur). FINL.VND AND THF. 
FINNS, iflustratcd. EeniyZro. \os.6d. 
net. 

Regan (C. Tate). rilK FRESHWATER 
FISHES OF THE URITISII ISL?:S. 
Illii>tr:tted. Cr. 6 a’., 

I Reid ( 0 . Archdall). THE I„AWS OF 
HERKDri'Y. Second Edition, Oemy 
jCi is. net. 

Robertion (C. Grant). .SELECT Sl'AT- 
U I’ES, C.VSKS, .\N 1 ) 1 > 0 CUMENTS, 
i66<»-i832. Sciond, Kevised and Enlarged 
Edition. DcinyZz'o. ws.bd.net. 

ENGLAND UNDER THE HANOVER 
l.\NS. lllusirnU’d. Second Edition. Demy 
8:’(\ roi'. 6d. net. 

Roe (Fred), old oak FURNITURE 

Illustialt'd. .Second Edition, fhniy 8t'£». 

lUA. (xt. Hit. 

Rolle (Richard). THE FIRE OF I.OVK 
.\Nr) THE MENDING OF LIFE. 
I'Miied by FuANiiiS M. CoMPtK. Cr. Zzv. 
3.T. (xi. net. 

Ryley (A. Beresford). OLD PASTE. 

Illuhtraled. Eoyat 8i't>. 2-'. net. 

‘Sahi’ (H. H. Munro). RE<HN.\LD. 

Fourth Edition. Eiap. ftjv. :!j. 6d. net. 
REGINAI.D IN RUS.SI.A. h\ap. Zvo, 
2s. 6</. fu t. 

Schldrowltz (Philip). KURllEK. Ulus, 
trated. Demy Zvo. ioa. 6ti. net. 


PoUard (Alfred W.). SHAKESPEARE 
FOLIOS AND QUARTOS. A Study in 
the Bibliography of Shakespeare’s Plays, 
1594-1685. Iliuslraled. Folio. £i \s. net. 

Porter (0. R.). THE progress of 
THE NATION. A New Edition. Edited 
by F. W. H1K8T. Demy Zvo. £i is. net. 

Pow«r(J. O’Connor). THE MAKING OF 
an ORATOR. Cr. Zvo, Os, 


Prieo (L. L.). A SHORT HISTORY OF 
POLITICAL ECONOMY IN ENGLAN 1 ) 
FROM AD.\M SMITH TO ARNOLD 
TOYNBEE, ninth Edition. Cr. Zvo. 
Of. 6d. 


Selous (Edmund). TOMMY SMITH’S 
ANIM.VLS. Illustrated. Fourteenth Edi 
tion. Fcap. Zzio, 2s. fxi, 

TOMMY SMITH’S OTHER ANIMALS. 
Hhisiraled. Sez'cnlU Edition. Ecap. Zvo. 

2S. 6d. ^ 

J.\CK'S INSECTS. Illustrated. Cr.Zvo. 6s, 

Shakespeare (William). 

i llE FOUR FOLIOS, j6ij ; 163* ; 1664 \ 
1685. L.acb 4.»’. net, or a complete set, 
£12 i2s. net. 

THE PO?}MS OF WILLIAM SHAKE- 
.SPEARJ: With an Introduction and Notes 
by Geoki.k Wvnpua.m. Demy 8c'0. Buck' 
ram, lur. 6d. 
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Shelley (Percy Bysshe). POEMS. Wiih j Swanton (E. W.). FUNGI AND HOW 
nn Ifitroduciion by A. Glutton-JJkock and TO KNOW THEM. Illustrated. Cr. Zvo. 
notes by C. 0 . Lo'Ock. Two roluwes. 6s. nc/. 

DemyZvo. £,i is. net. 


Sladen (DcuglM). SICIl.Y: Thk Nfw 
W iNiiiN UivsoET. All lincyclotwjdia ot 
Sii'ily. With 234 Illustvatlons, a M.ip, .tiuI 
a Table of the Railway Sysiom of Sicily. 
Second Edition, Rnnsed. Cr. Cr'o. 55. 7ici. 

Slesser (H. H.). TRADE UNIONISM. 

Cr. Stv. 2S. 6d. 

Smith (Adam). JHE WEALTH OK 
NATIONS. Edited by Edwin Cannan. 
Two Volmncs. Demy 8w. u. net. 

Smith (G. P. Herbert). GEM-.STONICS 
AND THEIR DISTINCTIVE CHARAC- 
'I'liRS. Illustialcd. Second Edition. Cr. 
8w. 6^. net. 

stancllffe. GOI.F DO’S AND DONT'S. 
Si.vth Edition. I'cap. Zvo, ts. net. 

Stevenson (B. L.). 1 'HE LETTERS OF 
ROl’.ERT I.OULS STEVENSON. Edited 
by Sir Sins'KV Colvin. A Ncio and En- 
Inrf^ed Edition in four volumes. Fourth 
Edition. Fcap.Zt'o. Each'^s.net. Leather, 
each. 6s. net. 

Streatfeild (R. A.). MODERN MUSIC 
AND MUSICIANS. Hlustralod. .Second 
Edition. Dewy Svo. js. 6d. net. 

Surtees (R. S.). H.\NDLEV CROSS. 

Illiisirat'-d. Sixth Edition. Fcap. 
tiilt top. ijj. fv/. net. 

MR. SPONGE’S SPORTING TOUR. 
Illustrated. Third Edition. Reap. Svo. 
cut top. 3i'. 6</. net. 

ASK MAMMA; ok, THE RICHE.ST 
COMMONER IN ENGLAND. Ulus- 
iralcd. Ecap.Zvo. Gilt (op. "^s. 6d.net. 
JORROCKS’S JAUNTS AND JOLLI¬ 
TIES. Illustrated. Fourth Edition. Fcap. 
Zvo. Gitt top. ^s. (xf. net. 

MR. F.ACEY ROMFORIVS HOUNDS. 
Illustrated. Fcap. Svo. Gilt top. 35. 6<i. 
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HAM'RUCK ORANGE;OR, THK SPORT- 
ING adventures of THOMAS 
SCOTT, Kso. Illu-siratctl. Fcap. 

Gilt top. 3c. 6./. net. 

PLAIN Ok RINGLETS? Illustrated. 

Fcap. 8w. Gilt top. 3f. 6d. net. 

Suso (Henry). THE LIFE OF THE 
HLESSED HENRY SUSO. By Himself. 
Tran'.laled by T. F. Knox. With an Intro¬ 
duction by Dean Inok. Second Edition. 
Cr. Svo, 3^. 6d, net. 
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Alphabetically Arranped. Illustrated. 
Third Edition. Fcap. 8z'(». 3J, 6d. net. 

Taylor (A. E.). ELEMENTS OF MF/I’A- 
J’HYSICS. J'owth Edition. Demy Cw. 
I 04 -. 6d. net. 

Taylor (J. W.). THE COMING OF THE 
S.AINTS. Second Edition. Cr. Svo. 5J. 
net. 

Thomas (Edward). MAURICE MAE- 
Th^RI.lNCK. Illustrated. Second Edition. 
Cr. Svo. 5s. net. 

Thompson (Francis). SEI.ECTED 
POEMS OF FRANCIS THOMPSON. 
With a Binpraphical Note by Wilfrid 
Mkyskll. With a Portrait in Photogravure. 
Tv'cnty-eiiphth Thousand. Fcap. Svo. 5s. 
net. 

Tlleston (Mary W.). DAH.Y STRENGTH 
FOR DAILY NKED.S. Twentysecotui 
Edition. Medium \6mo. 24. 6d. net. 

A Iso in hlach morocco, 6s. net. 

Topham (Anne). MEMORIES OF THE 
KAISER’S COURT, lllubtraicd. Tenth 
Edition. Cr. Svo. 2s. 6d. net. 

Toynbee (Paget). DANTE ALIGHIERI. 
Ills Life and Works. With t6 Illustra¬ 
tions. Fourth ami Enlarged Edition. Cr. 
Svo. 54. net. 

Trevelyan (G. M.). ENGLAND UNDER 
THE STUARTS. With Maps and Plans. 
Sixth Edition. Demy Svo. los. 6d. net. 

Trlggs (H. Inigo). TOWN PLANNING: 
Past, Present, and Possiiile. Illustra¬ 
ted. Second Edition. Wide Royal Svo. 
tss. net. 

Underhill (Evelyn). MYSTICISM. A 
Study in the Nature and Development of 
Man's Spiritual Consciousness. Sixth 
Edition. Demy Svo. 15s. net. 

Yardon (Harry). HOW TO PLAY GOLF, 
illustrated. Ninth Edition. Cr. ^0. 
2S. 6d. net. 

Vernon (Hon. W. Warren). READINGS 
ON THE INFERNO OF DANTE. With 
an Introduction by the Rev. Dr. MOORK. 
Two Volumes. Second Edition, Rewritten. 
Cr. Svo. 154. net. 
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readings on the puroatorio 

OF DANTE. Whh an liitroilurtion l>y 
the late Dkan Chukch. 'Aiv> 

Third Edition, Revised. C'r. 15.V. >ui. 

READINGS ON THE PARADlJiO OF 
DANTE. With an Introdui lion by tin; 
Bjshopof Rii-on. T'iw Volumes. Second 
i^idition, Revised. (>. S~io. ica-. stef. 

Y^kers (Kenneth H.). ENGLAND IN 
THE LATER MIDDI.E AGES, With 
Maps. Second Edilio/i, Radsed. Demy 
R?>/» tos. Cd. net. 

Waddell (L. A.). f.HASA AND i TS 
MYSTERIES. With a Rccoid of tin* I'A- 
pedition of lllustratt'd. 'I'lwd 

and Cheaper Edition. Medium %vo. 
net. 

Wade (G. W. ami J. H.). RAMlil.ES JX 
SOMERSET. Illustrated. O. 6,s. 

Wagner (Richard). RICHARD wag 
NER’S MUSIC DRAMAS. Interpici.i- 
lions, emhodying Wagner’s own expl.u 
lions. Ey Alick Ekighion Ci.hathiu 
and Basil Ckump. fcap. Bvo. 2s. 6d. e/u it. 
The Rum of 'rm-: Nihklung. 

Sixth Edition. 

Lohknc.kin and Parsifal. 

Third Edition. 

Tki.stan and Isoldl. 

Edition. 

TaNNIIXuSLK ANI> the MaS'I I l.ilNt,I-.KS 

UK Nukemuuku. 

Waterhouse (Elizabeth). WITH HI 
SIMPLE-HEARTED. Mule Ilomilks i 
Women in Country Places. Third Edilioi 
Small Pott 8f£>. sj. net. 

THE HOUSE BY THE CHERRY TREE. 
A Second Series of Little Hoinities to 
Women in Country Places. Small Pott 8 rv». 
2S. net. 

COMPANIONS OF THE WAY. Bein' 
Selections for Morning and ICvening Read¬ 
ing. Chosen and arranged hy Elizault 11 
Vk^TERHOUSE. Laiye Cr. 5J. net. 

THOUGHTS OF A TERTIARY. Second 
Edition. Small Pott 8nt». is. net. 
VERSES. Second Edition^ Enlarsed. Ecap. 
Zvo. 2S. net. 

A LITTLE BOOK OF LIFE AND 
DEATH. Selected and Arranged. Seven¬ 
teenth Edition. Small Pott S10. Cloth, 
IS, 6rf. net; Velvet Persian Yapp, ts. bd. 

net. 

WatenfW.G.). ITALIAN SCUI.PTORS. 
Illustrated. Cr. 8ru. ^s. bd. net. 

Welgall (Arthur B. P.). A GUIDE TO 
THE ANTigUlTIES OF UPPER 
EGYPT: From Anvuus to the Sm 
Frontier. Illustrated. Second Editio 
Cr, Bva. js. 6d. net. 


Wells (J.). OXFORD AND OXFORD 
LIFE. Third Edition. Cr.Zvo. y. btf. 

A SHORT HISTORY OF ROME. Pour- 
teen'h Edition. With 3 llap^. Cr. Zvo. 

J.V. (xf. • 

j Wheeler (Owen). A PR 1 M ER OF 
I PlIO'l'OGR.M’HV. With 17 llluslvaltons. 
Cr. 8rv. a.s. 6d. net. 

' Whitten (Wilfred), A LONDONER'S 
i T.GNDON. Illuslralcd. .S'ccornl Edition. 
Cr. ?,vo. 6.V. 

i Wilde (Oscar). I'll K WOB KS OF OSCAR 
! Wll.DK. /'T-r-'r Volumes. Etap. ivo. 

I net CiU h voinme. 

\. Loki) Akthur Swn.r’s Crime and 
i THE PuRiKAir uj- Mu. W, H. 11. Ihk 
! Duchess of Padua, hi. Poems, iv. 

! I.Ai-y WiNDi cMi Kid.s Fan. v. A Woman 
I in- No l.MivM.i ANcn. VI. An Idj-al Hjs- 
LAND. VII. The LMrOKTAM. k ok iimng 
Kakni'si-. vhu a House of P< 

ORA.NA I l-S. I\. I\-lT N ITONS. X. Dk pKO- 
I'CNIJIS AM) PRISO.N LlITEKS. XI. KssAVS. 
xii. Salome, A Fiori-.nunic 'I’rai.i-dv, 
and La Saintk Courtisank. xiil "Tmk 
C'i.'Iik; IN P\ii. Mali. xiv. Sei.icci t.u 

Prose; t>E Om ar Whdk, 

A HOUSE OF POMEGRANATES. Illu;.- 

lialcd. C’r. .\to. iri. (»i. net. 

Wilding (Anthony P). ON 'I'HE COURT 
.XNDOFK. With 58 lllusiialions. Su'cnih 
/edition. ('»•. Sru. 5sV.net. 

, Wilson (Ernest H.). A NA l URALI.ST IN 
t WES I'ERN CHINA. IlliiMratcd. Second 
\ Edition, -i Vols. Demy Zi'o. iw'. net. 

Wood (Sir Evelyn). FROM MIDSHIP- 
MAN 'J‘G FIKI.D-MARSHAL. Illus- 
trated. Eijth Edilion. Demy i-’o. ys. bd. 
net. 

THE REVOLT IN HINDUSTAN (1857. 
50). Illustrated. Secomi Edition. Cr.Zvo. 
(ss. 

Wood (Lieut. W. B.) and Edmonds (Col. 
J. B.). A HISTORY OK THE CIVII. 
WAR IN THE UNITED STATES 
(1861-63). With an Introduction by Slknskr 
Wilkinson. Wiih *4 .Maps and Plans, 
Third Edition. Demy Stw. 12s. 6d. net. 

Wordsworth (W.). POEMS. With an 
Intioduction and Notes by XowKLL C. 

I Smith. Three Volumes. J)einyZx'o. 15#. 

I net. 

Yeats (W. B.). A BOOK OF IRISH 
VERSE. 'J'/ii/d Edition. Cr.Zvo. ys.bd. 
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Selection of Series 


Ancient Cities 

General Editor, SIR U. C. A. WINDLE 
Cr. %vo. 4 x. (>il. net each volume 
Wilh Illu.strations by E. II. New, and other Artists 


Bristol. Alfred Harvey. 
Canterbury. J. C. Cox. 
Chester. Sir B. C. A. Windle. 
Dublin. S. A. 0 . Fitzpatrick. 


Edinburgh. M. G. Williamson. 

Lincoln. E. Manse! Symp-son. 
Shrewsbury. T. Auden. 

Wells and Gi.astonbuhy. T. S. Holmes. 


The Antiquary’s Books 

General Editor, J. CHARLES COX 
Demy 7x. 6i/. net each volume 
With Numerous Illustrations 


Ancient Painted Glass in England. 

Philip Nelson. 

ARCHiBOLOGY AND FaI.SE AnTH^UITIES. 
K. Munro. 

Bells of England, The. Canon J. J. 
Kaven. Second Edition . 

Brasses op England, The. Herbert W. 
Macklin. Third Edition , 

Castles and Walled Towns of England, 

The. a. Harvey. 

Crltic Art in Pagan and Christian 
Times. J. Romilly Allen. Second luHtU ... 

Churchwardens’ Accounts. J. C. Cox. 

Domesday Inquf.st, The. Adolphus Ballard. 

English Church Furniture. J. C. Cox 
and A. Harvey. Second Edition . 


English Costume. From Prehistoric Times 
to the ICnd of the Eighteenth Century. 
George Clinch. 

English Monastic Life. CardinalGasquet. 
Fourth Edition . 

English Seals. J. H.irvey Bloom. 

Folk-Lore as an Historical Science. 

Sir G. L. Gomme. 

Gilds and Companies of London, The. 

George Unwin. 

Hermits and Anchorites of England^ 

1 'iiK. Kotha Mary Clay. 

Manor and Manorial Records, The. 
Nutbaiiiel J. Hone. Second Edition . 

Medi/evai. Hospitals op England, The. 

Kotha Mary Clay. 

Old English Instrument-s of Music. 
F. W. Galpin. Second Edition . 
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The Antiquary’s Booke—continued 

Old English Lhikakies. Ernest A. S-ava'^c. 

Old Skrvicr Books op the KNtii.iMi 
Church. , Christopher Wonlsworth, and 
Henr>' Littlchalus. Sirnntf EiUtion. 

PARISH Like in Mkoi.evai. I'A'gi.ami. 

Ciirdinal Gastpict. Eourth Hditi.w. 

Parish REuiSTKks op 'riip. 

J. C. Cox. 


j Ki:mains op the Pwfhistoihc Age in 
England. Sir B. C’. A. Wiiidle, Second 
Edition. i 

Roman Era in I’ritain, Tm;. J. Ward. 

I KOMANO-nivTIISlI IjUII-DINGS AND EaRTH* 

I WORKS. J. Wunl. 

I Koval Eorksis op KNtii.ANo, Tup. J. C. 

1 ('ox. 

I .ScMooi.s op Mpdipvai, ICnciI.and, Tup. 

I A. 1 -'. 

! SiiKiNi-.s op Kniiish Sain is, J. (\ Wall. 


The Arden Shakespeare 

Demy 87V. 2s. Or/, tut cadi X'ohtme 

An edition of Shakespeare in Single IMays ; each edited wiih a full Introduction, 
Textual Notc.s, and a (aunim’iilary at llic fool of the page 


Au/s Well That Ends Wm i . 

Antony AaD Clkopai iia. Second t'.diiion. 
As You Like 1 r. 

CvwwELiNE. Second Edition. 

COMRDV OP EkKOKS, I'llP. 

Hamlet. Foui-fh Edition. 

JuLiu.s Caesar. 

King Henry iv. I'r. 1. 

King Henry v. 

King Henry vi. Tr. i 
King Henry vi. Tt. ii. 

King Henry vi. Fj. hi. 

King Henry viii. 

King Lear. 

King Richard ii. 

King Richard hi. 

Life and Death op King John, Tup. 
Loyr’s Labour’s Losp. Second E.diti. a. 


Mai iiETiL 

Mp.asurp: mu Mkasuuk. 

Merchan r OP Vi.xK p, The. .Second Edition. 
j Mp.ruv Wives oi- Winhsok, The. 
j Midsummer Nioui’-. Dream, A. 

! ()l ni l 10, 

Peru i.ps. 

K<*mi-.o and Jui.iet. 

SoNNins and a I.ovek’s Complaint. 
Ta.mim: op 1111% SiiRKW, I'mp. 

■I'PMPKsr, ’J'llE. 

Timon tH- Aihp-ns, 

'I'nu;> Andi.’oxh us. 

'I koHITS and C1'KSS||)A. 

Twhi.r'i'ii Niciur. 

Two (JPN n.KMPLV op VbRON’A, ThK. 

V'knus and Airinis. 

Winter's 'I'ai.p, The. 


Classics of Art 


Edilal l.y Dk. J. II. W. LAING 


ff 7 //i numerous lilustralhus. 


Art op the Greeks, The. H. B. Walters, 

isf. net. 

Art OF the Roman.s, The. II. B. Walters. 

15 #. net. 

Chardin. H. £. A. Furst. net 


Wide Royal 8w 

Donatello. Maiid Cruttwell. 15#. net. 

FlORENTINK ScULPTtiKS OP THK ReNAIS* 

sancb. Willielin Bode. Translated by 
Jessie Haynes. 12s. bd. net. 

George Romney. Arthur B. Chamberlain, 
tax. CU. 7 tet. 



H 

Classics of Art—continued 

Gh!ri.,\ni)AIO. Gcmlci S. Davits. 

f.dition, los. 6.1'. >ii(. 
l.AWKf-N’CK. Sit^WahcrArmstrong. jCiis.ftg/- 
Michi-.i.an<;flo.’ Gerald .S. Davies. 12s. 6 <f. 

utt. 

RAi’ifAi.i.. A. V. Opjj<^. i*i. 6 tf. net. 
Remukandt’s Ktciiini.s. A. M. Himl. 
Two VoUimes. ai.?. mt. 


Rl'ukns. 'Edward Dillon. 25J. net 

' Tintohetto. Evelyn March Pbillipps. ijj. 
net., 

Ti riAN. Cli.arles Ricketts. 155. net. 

Turner's Skktchks and Drawings. A. J. 
I'iuberg. Second Edition. i?a. (d. net. i 

« 

Vkla/ijuk,?. a. de l»erue,te. io.f. fn/. «f/. 


Methuen and Company Limited 

Second 


The ‘Complete’ Series 

Fully Ulustrated, Demy S 7’0 


CoMi’LETK Amateur Roxer, The. J. ( 1 . 

Kohun Lynch. 5.V. net. 

Complete Associatk'n FoornAi.LER, The. 

B. .S. Evers and C. E. Hughes*Davics. 
5^. net. 

CoMPi.HTi: Atiilictk'Trainer, The. S. A. 
Mussabini. 5J. net. 

Complete Billiakd Player, The. CharU'^s 
Roberts, itw. 6ri'. net. 

CoMpLPiTE Cooic, The. J.ilian Wliiiling. 
js. (ut. net. 

Complete Ckicke.tek, 'J'iie. Albert E. 

Km(;h i'. 7.V. M. net. .Second Edition. 
Complete Koxhunter, rnic. Charles Rich¬ 
ardson. \ <s, (ui. net. Second Edition. 
Comple.te CiH-i FR, The. Harry Vardon. • 
>f. btt. net. Fourteenth Edition^ Revised. 
CoMVi.KER Hockicv-I’lavicr, 'J’iHi. Kll^tace 
K. White, f,.'. net. .SVrt’.vf^ Edition. 
Comple:i'B Hc'Rseman, The. W. Soartli 
Dixon. Second Edition. \ro,. (ni. net. 
CoMPi.TvTE JujiTSUAN, The:. W. If. (iairud. 

5.L net. 


Co.MELETE Lawn Tennis Pl.\yer, The. 
A. Wallis Myers. io>'. (id. net. Fourth 
Edition. 

'Complete Motorist, The. Filson Voting 
and W. G. Aston. 51-. net. Re’oiscd Edition. 

Complete Mountaineer, The. G. D. 
Abraham, ijy. net. Second Edition. 

Complete Oarsman, The. R. C. Lehmann, 
lav. (id. net. 

Comi'i.ete Photoorapher, The. R. Child 
1 ‘ajley. loi. (ni. net. Fifth F.dition^ 
Revised. 

CoMPi kte Ruenv Foothalle:r, on the New 
Z i Ai.ANo System, The. D. Gallaher .and 
W. J. Stead. IQS. (d. net. .Second Edition, 

CoMpi.Ei'iE Snot, The. G. T. Texsdalc- 
Biickell. iM. bd. net. Third Edition. 

CompleieSwimmeRjThic. F. Sachs. 71.6^1'. 
net. 

Complete: Yachtsman, The. B. HccU.siall- 
Smith and L. du Boulay. Second Edition, 
Rer'ised. isr. net. 


The Connoisseur’s Library 

With numerous lUnsh ations. Wide Royal ^vo. 255 -. mt each volume 


English Coloured Itooics. Martin llardic. 
Eno.lish Furniture;. F. S. Robinson. 
Etchings. .Sir I’’. Wedmore. Second Edition. 
European Esa.mei.;;. Henry il. Cunyng- 
hame. 

Fine Books. A. W. Pollard. 

(/(.ASS. Edward Dillon. 

Goldsmiths’ and Silversmiths’ Work. 

N elson Dawson. .Second Edition. ■ 
iLi.UMiNATEt) Manuscripts. ). A. Herbert. 
Second Edition. 


Ivories. Alfred Ma&kelt. 

Jewellery. H. Clifford Smitlu Second 
Edition. 

Mezzotints. Cyril Davenport. 

Miniatures. Dudley He-ith. 

Porcelain. Edward Dillon. 

Seals. Walter de Gray Birch. 

Wood Sculpture- AUre«l MaskelL Second 
Edition, 
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Handbooks of English Church History 

Etlited by J. IT. BURN. Cro'vn Sft). 2 s. 6(/. uet each vo'ume 

FoUNPATIONtOr-TUEENCUSHCnUKCn, Tltl'. 1 KpkokM.MION PJKIc.n, Til* Uonrydi-e. 

J. H. Mauae. ' 

S,‘-\<)N CnUKOlI ANnTHI'.NokMAN CoN'H'I si, 

5'hk. C. T. Cnmwfll. 

RlKniAtVAi. Chukch ANUTHF. 1‘aI-.\(V, 'I'iik. 

A. C. JenniiiyN. 


SrKL'COl.F WITH Pl'KI I AMsM, Till'. I^t 
ni.uxland. 

t’liirRcn <-i 1 'm;iani> in im- Kk.ium - 
CkntT'UV, Till-'. Alfun! I’lunnmr 


Handbooks of Theology 


DoCTRINF. OFTIIE iNt'ARNATIoN, TllK. R. b. | 

Oltley. I'i/th Edition. /Vw/j'f',’'-'. -\7s.(J, i 

net. 

History ok Eaui.y Christian IKk riHM-;, A. 

J. I*’. Uulliunc-bakci. DemyZvo. i-o. Ui. 
net. 

Introduction IoTHK IIistorvokRf.lm.I'in, | 
An. F. R. Jtfvons. Sixth Edition. Ih-inv 
ivif. roi. bd. net. 


ImROIUT.TION to TIIK lllsioTV Ol' THE 

CkkI'I's, A:.. A. Huiti. E^emy 

io\. (x/. ni t. 

I’llll 'isni'IIY Ol- Ri-IIi.Ion IN K\(,| ,■> N |i A MI 
A\ti,Kii/\, 'I 111 -. All';«-«1 ('a!(J(.(.L.Il. iK'iiiy 
n',s. bd. net. 

NXXIX Akiuiisoi I III-. rMCM.i II ok F.m;- 
'I'm-. ICdil-'il l,j- I''. S. (litwim. 
d\in(k Edition. Ihnty cr'ii. («/. net. 


Health Series 


luap. Srv. 


Cakf ok THR Rodv, 1'hk. F. ('avaiiajili. 
Care of tiif Tketh, The. A. T. I’itts 

*EvES of OUK (’HII DKtN, ThE. N. 

Harman. 

Hrai.tii for the Midiuk-.Agkd. Seymour 

laylor. 

•Health ok a Wiiman, The. H. J. F- 

Simpson. 


1V. H’i 

•How Tu l.oNo. \V. ('.ur. 

livt.ihM-' Ol Till-, Si.IN, 111 .. (I. f’«riicf. 

■J’KI-A'K.N I OK TTIf. Co.MM'iN 'rjIF. 

O. K. \Villiani..on. 

Throat and Far Ti.h iu > Ma..l:o(l 
Vcaisley. 

Hk.u III Ol iiiK Chiio, The O. llildes- 
lu.iin. 


Tho * Home Life' Senes 

lllitUraled. Demy Sr'i?. (iS. lo lO;. (nl. net 


Home Life in America. Katlicilnc (1. 

Busbey. Second Edition. 

Ho.mb Like in China. I. Taylor lIc.Tdlaiul. 
Home Life in Fkante. Miss IlethTui. 

Edwards. Sixth Edition. 

Home Life in Germany. Mrs. A. .Sidiiwick. 

Third Edition. 

Home Life in Holland. T>. S. Mcldium. 

Second Edition. 


j Home Like in IiAi.y. I.iua Duff Gordon, 
j Third Edition. 

' Home I.ii f in Nokwav. II. K. Daniels. 
Second /'fti/ion. 

I 

j Homi-i Lm-i-. in Russia. .A.S.Rappoport. 

j UtiME I.iiK IN Si'AiN. .S. I.. IRnsusan. 
1 Second Edition. 
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Methuen'and Company Limited 


Leaders of Religion 

, Edited by II, C. EPIECHING. With rortraits 


\ Crown &T0. 2s. 

Cardinal Newman. R. H. Hutton. Second 
Edition. 

John Weslev. J. II. Overton. 

Bishop Wilberforce. G. W. 

Cardinal Manninc:. A. W. Hutiou. Second 
Edition. 

Charles Simeon. H. C. O. MouJe. 

John Knox. K. MatCuiin. Second Edition. 
John Howe. K. K Horton. 

Thomas Kkn. F. A. Cl.nrke. 

George Fox, the ycAKER. T. Hodgkin. 

Third Edition. 


net each vohttne 

JoiinKeiile. Walter Lock. Semnik 

Thomas Chalmers. Mrs. Oliphant. SeeShd 
Edition. 

Lancelot Andrewes. R. L. Oltley. Second 
Edition. 

Augustine of Canterborv. E. L. Cutts. 

WiiLiAM Laud. W. H. Hutton. Fourth 
Edition. 

John Donne. Augustus Jessop. 

Thomas Cranmer. A. J. Masoiu 
f.AiTMER. R. M. and A, J. Carlyle. 

Bishop Butler W. A. Spooner. 


The Library of Devotion 

With Introductions and (where neces-fiary) Notes 

Small Pott %vo, cloth, 2s.; leather, 2s. (id. net each volume 


Confessions ok St. Augustink, The. 

Ninth Edition. 

Imitation ok Christ, The. Elehih E.dition. 
Christian Year, The. Fifth Edition. 
Lvra Innoceni'ium. Third Edition. 
Temple, The. Secottd Edition. 

Book of Devotions, A. Second Edition- 

Serious Cali, to a Devout and Ho 
Life, A. Ei/th Edition. 

Guide to Kternitv, A. 

Inner Way, Thic. Third Edition. 

On the Love of God. 

Psalms ok David, The. 

Lyra Apostolica. 

Song of Songs, The. 

Thougktsok Pascal, The. d Edition. 

Manual of Consolation from the Saints 
AND Fathers, A. 

Devotions from the Apocrypha. 
dPiKiTUAL Combat, The. 


Dkvotions of Sr. Ansf.lm, The. 

Bishop Wii.son’s Sacra Privata. 

Ghalk Abounding 'io the. Chief of Sin* 

N liKS. 

Lyra Sacra. A Book of Sacred Verse. 
Second Edition. 

Day Book krom the Saints and Fathers, 

A. 

Lit I LK Book of Heavenly Wistom, A. A 
Seleiaion from the English Mystics. 

I.K.HT, Life, .and Love. A Selection from 
the German Mystics. . 

Introduction to the Devout Life, An. 

Little Flowers ok the Glorious Messer 
St. Francis and ok his Friars, Thf.. 

Death and Immortality. 

Spiritual Guide., The. Third Edition. 

Devotions for Kvp.ry Day IN THE Week 
AND THE GkF.AT FeSTIVAIJS. 

pRBCES pRlVATAE. 

Horab Mykticae. a Day Book from the 
Writings of Mystics of Many Nations. 
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Little Books on Art 

With many Illustration!. Demy i6mo. 2 s. 61. net eae/t ■.(liiime 

Each voluiTiS consists of aliout 200 pages, and contains from 30 to 40 Illustrations, 
including a Frontispiece in Photogravure 


Albrecht DOrhr. L- J Allen. 

Arts op Japan, The. E. Dillon, 7 V///i/ 
Edition, 

Bookplates. E. Almacic. 

Botticelli. Mary I.. Boniior. 

BurNE-Jonks. F. de Lisle. Third Edition. 

Cellini. R. H. H. Cast. 

Christian Svmhollsm, Mrs. H. Jenaer. 
Christ in Art. Mrs. H. Jenner. 

Claude. E. Dillon. 

Constable. H. W. Tompkins. Second 
Edition. 

Corot, A. Pollard anU R. Birnstln*;!. 

Earlv Engi.ish Watlk-Colour. C. J'i. 
Hughes. 

Enamels. Mrs. N. Dawson. Second Edition. 
Frederic I.eic.mton. A. Corkum. 

Gkoin'.e Komnbv. G. P.TSton. 

Greek Art. H. B. Wallers. I'ifth Edition. 


fjREUZE AND Bi)t’{ HI'R. 1C F. PollaMl. 
Hoi.Bkin. Mrs. (I. Fortesi'uc. 

Ii.i.UMiNATKo Manusckivis. J.W. I’.r.ndley. 
JlwI'i.i C'. Davcnpoit. .Set ond Editiou. 
John ifori'NKK. H. I\ K. Skipion. 

SiK J«)sHUA Kkvnoi.us. J. Sinn-. Second 
Edition. 

Millet. N. Peacock. Second Edition. 
Miniatork'-. (’. DavLiipoit, V.l)., F.S.A. 
Second hdition. 

Our J.aov in Ari'. Mrs. 11. Jenner. 
UaI’HAKi.. a. R. Drylinrsi. Second Edition. 
Rodin. Muriel Ciolkowska. 

Tuknkr. F. 'lynell-dill. 

Vandvi N. M. d. SaKtllwoi'Kl. 

Vn.A.coLKZ. W. WiUjciforee .ami A. R. 
Idlkert. 

Wai i s. R. F. D. ?sketchley. Second Edition. 


The Little Guides 


With many Illustrations by E. II. New anil other artists, and fr.mi photographs 
Small Pelt Si'O. 2s, (nl. ntt each volttme 


The main features of these Guides are {i) a handy and charming form; (2) illus- 
trationsfrom photographs and by well-known artLsls; (3) g<K)d plans and majis; 
{4) an adequate but compact jiresentalion of everything that is mtere.stmg in the 
natural features, history, archeology, and architecture of the town or district treated. 


Cambridge and its Colleges. A. H. 

Thompson. ‘Thini Edition, Revised. 
Channel Isijinds, Tub. E. E. Ricknell. 
Kkclish Lakes, The. F. G. Brabant. 

Isle of Wight, The. G. Clinch. 

London. G. Clinch. 

Malvern Country, The. SirB.C.A.Windlc. 

Second Edition. 

Korth Wales. A. T. Story. 


Oxford and its Collegbs. J. WelU. 
Tenth Edition. 

.St. Paul’s Catiikdkal. C. Clinch. 
Shakksvkark’s Country. Sir l>. C. A. 

Windle. Ei/th Edition. 

South Wai es. G. W. and J. H. Wade. 
Temple, The. H. H. L. Bellot. 

Wi sTMiNSTKK Abhev. G. E. Troutbcck, 
Second Edition. 



i{J Methuen and Company Limited 

The little Qalits—continued 


Bkkicshire. F. G. Brabant. 

But KINGIIAMA’IIRK. K. S. Roscoe. Sccotiii 
Edition^ Et\'sr(f. 

CAMIlRIDGESHIitK. J. C. Cox. 

Cmrshire. W. M. Oallicliaii. 

Cgrnwai.l. a. 1 j. Salmon. SecondEdiihn. 
D-'^KitVsniKi-:. J. C. Cox. Second Edition. 
Devon. S. l>arinp;-(Iould. Third Edition. 
Doksht. F. R. Heath. Fourth Edition. 
Durham. J. K. Hodgkin. 

Kssr.x. J. C. Cox. .Seronii Edition. 
Gi.ouci:sTfcKSHn<K. J. C. Cox. 

Hampshirk. j. C. Cov. Second Edition. 
HutTroRDsiiiKK. H. W. Tompkins. 

Kent. J. C. Cox. S cond Edition, Re- 
written. 

Kerry. C. P. Crane. Second Edition. 
Lkicks'iersiiike and Rutland. A. Harvey 
iiivl V. B. Crowthcr-Beyiion. 

Middlesex. J. B. Firth. 

Monmouthshire. G. W. and J. H. Wade. 
Norkoi.k. W. a. Dntl. Third Edition, 
Rr.'i^ed. 

Northamptonshire. W. Diy. Second 
Edition, Kcz'ised. 


*Nokthu.mberland. j. E. Morris. 
Nottinghamsjiike. L. Guilford. 
Oxfordshire. F. (». Rrabant Second Edition. 
Shropshire. J. E. Auden. 

Somerset. G. W. and J. H. Wade. Third 
Edition. 

Staffordshire. C. Mtuscfield. 

Suffolk. W. A. Dutt. 

Surrey. J. C. Cox. Second Edition, Re^ 
ivriiieH. 

Su‘'.sp:x. F. C. Itrabant. Fourth Edition, 
Warwickshire. J. C. Cox. 

Wiltshire. F. K. He.itb. Second Edition. 
VoRKSHiRE, The East Riding. J. E. 
Morris. 

Yorkshire, 'i’liK North Riding. J. E. 
Morris. 

Yorkshire, The West Riding. J. E. 
Morris, y. 6ii. net. 

Brittany. S. Ikaring-Gould. .SecotuiEdition. 
Normandy. C. Scudamore. Second Edition. 
Rome. C. G. Ellaby. 

SicH-v. F. H. Jackson. 


The Little Library 

With Introduction, Notes, and Ehotogravure Frontispieces 


Small Poll 8 w. Eadi 

Anon. A MTTCE BOOK OF ENGLISH 
LYRICS. Second Edition. 

Austen (Jane). PRIDE AND PREJU¬ 
DICE. Two Eolumes. 

NORTMANGER ABBEY. 

Baeon (Francis). THE ESSAYS OF 
LORD BACON. 

Barham (R. H.). THE INGOLDSBY 
LEGENDS. Two Volumes. 

Barnett (Annie). A LirrLE BOOK OF 
ENGLISH PROSE. Third Edition. 

Bflokford (Wtlliam). THE HISI DRY OF 
THE CALIPH V.\THEK. 


Volume, cloth, ir. (sd. net 

Blake (William). SELECTIONS FROM 
THE WORKS OF WILLHM BLAKE. 

Borrow (George). LAVENGRO. Two 
I 'olumes. 

THE ROMANY RYE. 

Brownlng(Robert). SELECTIONS FROM 
THE EARLY POEMS OF ROBERT 
BROWNING. 

' Cannlng(Qeerg6). SELECTIONS FROM 
'HIE ANTI-JACOBIN: With some later 
Poems by George Canning. 

Cowley (Abraham). THE ESSAYS OF 
i AP.RAHAM COWLEY. 
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The Little hihvwy—continued 

Crabbe (George), SKI.ECI’IONS FROi! 

THE POEMS OF GEORGE CRABIUC. 
Crashaw (Richard). THE I'.NGl.lSil 
POEMS OF RICHARD CRASHAW. 
Dante Alighieri. PURGATORY. 
I^RADlvSE. 

Dailey (GeorgeX SKT.KCTIONS from 
THE POEMS OF (IKOKCiK DARI.ICY. 
DlokeneCCharles). CHRISTMAS HOOKS. 
Two yolumes. 

Gaskeli (Mrs.). CRANFORD. Scamd 
EdifioH. 

Hawthorne(Rathanlel). 'I'HK SCARI.KT 
LETTER. 

Klngtake (A. W.X EOTHKN. Second 
Edition, 

Lockor(P.X LONDON LYRICS. 

Marvell (Andrew). THIC POEMS OF 
ANDREW MARVELL. 

Hilton (John). THE MINOR POEMS OK 
JOHN MILTON. 


MoIr(D. M.). MANSIE WAUCH. 

Nichols (Bowyer). A LITTI^. HOOK OF 
ENGLISH SONNETS. S 
Smith (Horace and James)/ REJECTED 
ADDRESSK.S. 

Sterne (Laurence). A SEN'riMKNTAI. 
JOURNEY. 

Tennyson (Alfred, Lord). rilE EARLY 
POEMS OF ALFRED, I.ORD TENNV- 
.SON. 

IN MEMOUIAM. 

THE PRINCESS. 

MAUD. 

Vaughan (Henry). THE pr>EMS OF 
HENRY VAU(;HAN. 

Waterhouse (Elizabeth). A l.ri TLE 
I'.OOK OF LIKE AND DK.Vni. 
St"'c>iteenih Edit ton. 

Wordsworth (W.). SELEC I IONS FROM 
rHE I’OKMS OK WILLIAM WORDS- 
WOK'IIL 

Wordsworth (W.) and Coleridge (S. T.). 

LYRICAL BALLADS. Third Edition. 


The Little Quarto Shakespeare 

Edited by W. J. CRAKL With Introductions :ind Nolcs 
Poll l 6 wa. 40 Volumes. Leather^ price ly. ue! raeh volume 
Mahogany Revolviu^ Hook Case. lOr. net 


Miniature Library 


Demy yimo. Peathc>\ 2s, net each I'olume 


Euphranor : A Dialogue on Youth. ImIwahI 
FitzGerald. 

Edward, I/ORD Herbert ok Cuereurv, Tine 
Like of. Written by him<;t;lf. 


PoLONiiis; or, Wi'ii* Saws and Modern In* 
slaiii.e'.. ICdward Filzi lurald. 

Tiiti Ruhaiva r (O'Omar Khav\.*m. l.dvvard 
Kil/Gei.ild. Ei/th Edition. 


The New Library of Medicine 

Edited by C. W. SAEEEBY. Demy &vo 


Air and Health. Ron.ald C. M.'u-fie. -js. M . . 

tut. Second Edition. [ 

Cake of the Bodv, Tuk. F. Cavaiwgli. j 
Second Edition, td. net. | 

Children OF THK Nation, Thk. Th« Rigbi 1 
Hon. Sir John (iorst. Second Edition, j 
•js. 6d. net. I 

D1SBA.SES OF Occupation. Sir Thas. Oliver, j 
lof. 6f(. net. Secomi Edition. j 

Drugs and the Drug Haiut. H. S.ains- 1 

Iniry. ^s. ed. net. 


Fiinctional Ni.kve l)r<FAsF.s. A. T. Scho¬ 
field. ■JS. (d. net. 

Hygif.neok Mind, 'I’iii:. .Sir T. S. Clouston. 
..S 7 .r//i Edition, ys. fui. net. 

Infant Miiktalitv. .Sir George Newuian. 
JS. td. net. 

PRF.VKNTION OK XURERtULOSIS (CoMSUMP* 
tion), Till-:. Arthur Newshulme. io.t. 6</. 
net. Second Edition. 
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Methuen and Company Limited 


The New Library of Music 

Edited by ERNEST NEWMAN. Illustrated. Demy 8va. Js. 6d. net 
Brahm:;. a. Fuller-Maitland. Sccotui Handel. R. A. Streatfeild. S€Co$ui Rdiiion, 
Edition, y Hugo Wole. Krnest Newman. 

Oxford Biographies 

Illustrated. Fcap. %vo. Each volumet cloth., is. 6d, net; leather^ 3^. ^t 

Dant^. Alighieri. P.nget Toj’nbee. Ei/lh Sir Walter Raij^igh. I. A. Taylor. 

Edition. Erasmus. K. F. H. Capey. 

Girolamo Savonaroi.a. E. L.S. Horsbursli. Chatham. A. S. McDowall. 

Sixth EdUim. CANNlMfi. \V. Alison Phillips. 

John Howard. E, C. S. Gibson. Francois dr Fenelon. Viscount St. Gyres. 


Seven Plays 


Fcap. 8^0. 

Honevmoon, The. A Coiiunly in Tliree Acts. 
Arnold Benncu. Third Edition. 

Great Adventure, Thk. A Phy of F.-mcyin 
Four Acts. .Arnold Bennett. Eonrth Edition. 

Milestones. Arnold Bennett .and Edward 
Knoblauch. Seventh Edition. 

Wake Case, The. 


IS, net 

Ideal Husband, An. Oscar Wilde. Acting 
Edition. 

Ki'’MEi\ Edward Knoblauch. Third Edi- 
tioH. 

Tvj'hoon. A Play in Four Acts. Melchior 
Lcngyel. EiiRhsh Version by Laurence 
1 rving. Scconti Edition, 

George Pbydcll. 


Sport Series 

Illustrated. Fcap, iivo. is. net 

Flying, At.i. About. Gertrude Bacon. ‘.Skating. A. E. Crawley. 

Golking Swing, The. Burnham Hare. c . ir vt u a .• 

EmrU, Ed,Hoi. S""''- ”• >*• A""'""- 

•Gymnastics. D. Scott. Wrestling. P. I.onfihur.st. 


The States of Italy 

Edite<l Ijy K. ARMSTRONG and R. LANGTON DOUGLAS 
lllmtrafeJ. Demy 8vo 

Milan UNDER the Sfor/a, A IIisiokv ok. J Vicrona, History of. A. M. Alien. 
Cecilia M. Ady. loi. 6<f. net. j 12s. 6d. net. 

Pi-KUGiA, A History ok. W. Heywood. t^s. Cd. net. 


The Westminster Commentaries 

General Editor, WALTER LOCK 
Demy Svo 


Acts op the Apostlks, The. Edited by R. 
B. Rackham. Se'oenth Edition, icw. 6.f. 
net. 

First Kfistle ok Paul the Apostle to 
THE Corinthians, The. Edited by H. L. 
Goudge. Fourth Edition. 6s. net. 

Book of Amos, The. Edited by K. A. 
Kdghiit. With an IiilrcKiuction by (j. A. 
Cooke. 6s. net. 

Book of Exodus, The. Editetl by A. H. 
M'Ncile. With a M.ap and 3 Plans. loj. 6<f. 
net. 

Book ok Ezekiel, The. Edited by H. A. 
Redpath. lor. 6 d. net. 


Book ok Genesis, The. Edited, with Intro* 
diiction and Notes, by S. K. Driver. Tenth 
Edition. IQS. 6d. net. 

Additions and Corrections in the 
Seventh and Eighth Editions op the 
Book of Genesis. S. R. Driver, zr. net . 
Book of the Phokhet Isaiah, The. 

Edited by (>. W. Wade. lor. 6rf. net. 

Book of Job, The, Edited by E. C. S. 

Gibson. Second Edition, 6s, net. 

Epistle of St. James, The. Edited, with 
Introduction and Notes, by R. J. Knowling. 
Second Edition, 6r. net. 
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The ‘Young’ Series 


Illustrated. 

Young Botanilt. Tiik. W. P. Westell and 
C. S. Coope.. 3J. 6</. net. 

Yo^o Carprntkr, Tuk. Cyril Hall. 5^. 

Young Elkctkician, Thr. Hammond H.ill. 
Second Edition, si-. 


Crown St'O 

I Yoiini, Kni.inrkr, Tub. llammond Hall. 
Third Edition. 5.V. 

VoUNi; Natuu'AUst, J'hk. W. P, Westell. 

6.V. 

VdUNo Ornitmoiax.ist, Thk. W. P. Westell. 
5 '- 


Methuen's Shilling Library 

Fcab. 8z/o. is. net 


All Things Considkkkd. G. K. Clusicrton. 

Best of Lamb, Thk. ICdiicd liy JC. V. I.m-as. 

Blub Bird, The. Maurice Maeterlinck. 

Charles. Djcklns. (i. K. Clicsteilon. 

Charmides, and other Poems. Oscar 

Wilde. 

ChitrXl: The Story of a Minor Sic>;c. Sir 
G. S. Robertson. 

CoNDMioN OH England, The. G. V. G. 
Masterman. 

De Puokundis. Ohcar Wilde. 

Famjus Wits, A Book ok. W. Jcriold. 

From Midshipman to Field-Marmiai- 

Sir Evelyn Wood, F.M., V.C. 

Harvest Home. E. V. I.ucas. 

Hills and the Sea. Hilaire Belloc. 

Home I.ikb in France. M. Bcthain* 

Edwards. 

Huxley, Thoma.s Henry. P. Cb.almcrs- 
Mitchell. 

Ideal Husband, An. Oscar Wilde. 

Importance of being Larnest, The 
Oscar Wilde. 

Intentions. Oscar Wilde. 

John Boyes, King of tuk Wa Kikuyu. 

John Boyes. 

Lady Windermere’s Fan. Oscar Wllde. 

Letters prom a Self-made Merchant 
TO HIS Son. George Horace Ixjrimer. 

Life op John Kuskin, Iiiii. W. G. Colling- 

wood 


I.ii'K 111- Roih-ri- Louis Stevenson, Tub. 
Grab 1111 Baltinir. 

, r.iTTi.E OK ICvERYTiiiNi;, A. K. V. Lucas. 

j Lord AkruuK Savilk', Crime. OscarWildc. 
LitKK 01- I HE Honey-Bee, The. Tickner 

ICd'vaidcs. 

j Man ANt) I HE Univi.rse. .^ir Oliver Lodge. 
Mary MAGr.iALKNK. M.iuricc Maeterlinck. 
Mirror ok the Si.a, ’i'liE. J. Conrad. 

Old Country Liik. S. Baring-Gould. 

Osc ak Wilok: a Critical Study. Arthur 
Ransome. 

t Parish Clerk, The. P. H. Ditchfield. 
Picked Company, A. Hilare Belloc. 
Reason and Bi.i.iek. Sir Oliver Lodge. 
Selected Poems. Oscar Wilde. 

Sevastopol, and Other .Stories. I,eo 

Tulbtoy. 

SociAi. Evils and their Remedy. Leo 
Tolstoy. 

Some Lktter.sok R. L. Stevenson. Selected 
I by Lloyd Osbourne. 

Substance of Faith, The. Sir Oliver 
Lodge. 

^ Tennyson. A. C. Benson. 

Tower ok London, The. R. Davey. 

! Two Admirals. A<lmiral John More.sby. 
Under Five Reignji. I.ady Dorothy Nevill. 
Vaillma Letters. Rol^rt T.,ouis Stevenson. 

Vicar ok Mokwenstow, The. S. Baring- 
Gould. 
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Books for Travellers 

Crmn Zvc. 6 s. net each 

tach volume contains a number of lUuslrations in Colour-j 


Avon and Shakesi’BAkl's Country, The. 
A. G. Bradley. 

Black Fokkst, A Book of thk. C. E. 
Hughes. 

Rketoxs at Home, Thk. F. M. Gostling. 
Cities ok Lomrarov, The. JCdward Hutton. 
Cities of Romagna and the Marches 
The. Edward Hutton. 

Cities of Spain, The. Edward Hutton. 
Cities of Umiiria, The. Edw.ard Hutton. 
Days in Cornwali.. C. I.ewis Hind. 

Egypt, By thk Waters of. N. Eoiimcr. 
Florence and NoRriiERN Tuscany, with 
Genoa. Edward lluitou. 

Land ok Pardons, The (Brittany). Anaiolc 
I.e Braz. 

Nai'I.es. Arthur H. Norway. 

Naples Kivjeha, The. H. M. Vaughan. 
New Fores r, The. Horace G. Uulcbiusoii. 


Nj^iRi oLK Broads, The. W. A. Dutt. ♦ 
Norway and its Fjords. M. Wyllie. 
Rhine, A Book of tub. S. Baring-Gould. 

I Rome. Edward Hutton. 

Round aiiout W’iltmiike. A, G. Bradley. 
Scotland of To-day. T. F. Henderson and 
Francis Watt. 

Siena and Souitikkn Tuscany. Edward 
Hutton. 

Skirts of the Great City, The. Mrs. A. 
G. Bell. 

Through East Anglia in a Motor Car. 
J. E. Vincent. 

Venice and Venetia. F/lward Hutton. 
Wanderer in Florence, A. E. V. Lucas. 
Wanderer m Paris, A . K. V. Lucas. 
Wanderer in Holland, A. E. V. Lucas. 
Wanderer in London, A. li. V. Lucas. 
Wanderer in Venice, .\. E. V. Lucas. 


Some Books on Art 


Armourer and his Craft, The. Charles 
ffoulkes. Illustrated. Hoyat jCt 2s. 
wi. 

Art, Ancient and Medievai. M. H. 

Biillcy. Illustrated. 8r.v. net. 

Briti.su School, 'I'hh. An Anecdotal Guide 
to the British Painters and Paintings in the 
National Gallery. K. V. Lucas. Illus¬ 
trated. h'ca^. 820. 2s. 6<t. fief. 
Decorative Iron Work. From the xuh 
to the xvnith Century. Charles ffoulkes. 
Jfpyat 4/0. £2 2S. tut. 

Francesco Guardi, 1712-1793. (J. A. 

Simomson. lliu-stratcd. Imperial ^to. 
£2 2s. net. 

Illustrations of the Book ok Jou. 

William Blake. Quarto. £i is. net. 
Italian Sculptors. W. G. Waters. Illus¬ 
trated. Crown ivo. js. 6<t. net. 

Old Paste. A. Beresford Kyley. Illustrated. 
Royal 4io. £2 2s. net. 

One Hundred Mastf-rpieces of Painting. 
With an Introiluclion by R. C. Wilt. Illu.^• 
trated. Second Edition. DemyZvo. xos.bd. 

net. 


One Hundrp^d Mastp:rpipxesof Sculpture. 
With .an Introduction by G. F. Hill, lllus. 
trated. Detny Zw. los. 6d. net. 

Romney Folio, A. With an Essay hy A. B. 
Chamberlain. Imperial Polio. £1$ 15^. 
fut. 

Koval Academy Lectures on Painting. 
George Clausen. Illustrated. Crown Zw. 
5s. net. 

Saints in Art, The. Margaret E. Talwr. 
Illustrated. Third Edition. Fcap. Zvo. 
y. (id. net. 

ScHOtiLs OF Painting. Mary Innes. Illus¬ 
trated. Cr. Zvo. $s. net. 

Cei.tic Art in Pagan and Christian Times 
J. R. Allen. Illustrated. Secoml Edition. 
I Demy Zvo. js. 6d. net. 

j ‘ Classics of Art.’ See page 13. 

‘The Connoissp;ur’s Library. Seepage 14. 

‘ Littlu Books on Art.' Sec page 17. 
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Etrukia and Modern Tuscany, Old. 
Mary L. Cameron, illustrated. Second 
Edition. 8r'o. 6s. net. 


Some Books on Italy 

SiKNA AND Southern TutjANV. Edward 
Hutton. Illustrated. Second Edition. Cr, 


Zvo. 6 s. net. 


Fj^renck 1 Her llLstory and .\rt to the Fall 
if the Republic. F. A. Hyett. Demy 8r'<». 
75. 6ii. net. 

Florence, A Wanderer in. E. V. Lucas* 
Illustrated. Sixth Edition, Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
net. 

Florence and her Treasures. H. M 
Vaughan. Illustrated, heap. 8vo. ^s. net 

Florence, Country Walks apout. Edw.ard 
Hutton. Illustrated. Second /-.difion. 
Fcap. Zvo. $s. net. 

Florence and the Cities ok Nonim.im 
Tuscany, with Cenoa. Kdwanl Mutton. 
Illustrated. Third Edition. Cr. Svo. 6s. 

tut. 

Lombardy, The Cities ok. Edward Hutton. 

Illustrated. Cr. %:'o. 6s. net. 

Milan under the Skorza, A Hi.stoiiy ok. 
Cecilia M. Ady. Illustrated- Demy 8rv. 
los. 6d. net. 

Naples: Past and Present. A. 11 . Norway. 
Illustrated. Fourth Edition. Cr. 8iw. 6i. 

net. 

Naples Riviera, The. H. M. Vaughan. 
Illustrated. Second Edition. Cr. 8cv. 61. 

net. 

Naples and Southern Itai v. E. Hutton. 
Illustrated. Cr. Zvo. 6 j. net. 

Perugia, A History ok. William Heywood. 
Illustrated. Demy 8tv. its. 6d. net. 

Rome. Edward Hutton. Illustrated. Third 
Edition, Cr. Zvo. 6s. net. 

Romagna and the Marches, The Cities 
OK. Edward Hutton. Cr. 8rv. 65. net. 

Rome ok the Pilgrims and Martyrs. 
Ethel Ross Uarher. Demy Zvo. 12s. 6d. 
net. 

Rome. C. G. Kllaby. lllu-strated. Small 
Pott Zw. Cloth, 2s, 6d. net ; leather, y. 6</. 
net. 

Sicily. F. H. Jackson. Illustrated. Small 
Pott Zvo. Cloth, 2S. 6d. net', leather, y. 6d. 
net. 

Sicily : The New Winter Resort. Douglas 
Sladen. Illustrated. Second Edition. Cr. 
Zvo. 5s. net. 


Umpria, The Cities ok. Edward Hutton. 
Illustrated. Fifth Edition. Cr. Zzw. 6s. 
net. 

Vi'NKF. AND Vrnetia. Kdward Hutton, 
'llu.strated. Cr. Bw. 6s. net. 

Vi NKK. ON Foot. H. A. Doufilas. Illus¬ 
trated. Second Edition. Fcap. Zvo. ^.net, 

Venice and her Trp:asukk.s. H, A. 
Douglas. Illustrated. hcap.Zi'o. 5s.net. 

Verona, A History ok. A. M. Allen. 
Illustrated. Demy Zvo. \-is,6d.nel. 

Dame and his Italy. I.onsdale kagg. 
Illustrated. Demy Zvo. 12s. 6d, net. 

Dani'K At.iGHiEin: IHs T/ife and Works. 
P.igcl Toynbee. Illustrated. Fourth Edi' 
tion. Cr. 8.:v. 5J. net. 

Home T.ikk in I i alv. Liua DulT (Jordon, 
lllustraictl. Third Edition, Demy 8 rv. 
10s. 6d. net. 

Lakes OK Northern IrAi.v, The. Ruh.iid 
ll.iyot. Illustrated. Second Edition. Fcap. 
Zvo. 5s. net. 

Lore:nzo the Maunikicknt. K. L. .S. 
Horsburgh. lllusirated. Second Edition. 
Demy Zvo. i5f. net. 

Medici Popes, The. H. M. Vaughan. Illus* 
traled. Demy Zvo. 15^. tut. 

.St. Catherine ok Siena and her Times. 
By the .Author of ‘ Mdlle. Mori.' Illustrated. 
Second Edition. Demy Zvo. js. 6d. net. 

S. Francis ok Assisi, The T.ivks ok. 
Brother Thomas of Cclano. Cr. Zw. ss. 
tut. 

Savonarola, Girolamo. E. L. S. Horsburgli. 
Illustrated. Fourth Edition. Cr. Zzv. 
ss. net. 

Skies Italian : A Little Breviary for Tra¬ 
vellers in July. Ruth S. Phelps. Fcap, 6m 
5J. net. 

U.nited Italy. F. M. Underwood. Demy 
Zzv. tor. 6d. net. 
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Part III.—A Selection of Works of Fiction 


Albaneal (E. Marla). SUSANNAH AND 
ONE OTHER. Fourth Edition. Ct\ 
^vo. 6s. 

1 KNOW A MAIDEN. Third Edition. 
Cr. %vo. 

THE INVINCIBLE AMELIA; or, The 
Polite Advkntuklss. Third Edition, 
Cr. 8w. y. 6d. 

THE GLAD HE.ART. Fifth Edition. Cr. 
9vo. 6s. 

OLIVIA MARY. Fourth Edition. Cr. 
Zvo. df. 

THEBELOVED ENEMY. Second Edition. 
Cr. St/tf. dv. 

Bo^Ot(Richard). A ROMAN MYSTERY. 

Third Edition Cr. 6,^. 

THE PASSPORT. Fourth Edition. Cr. 
Svo. 6s. 

ANTHONY CUTH BERT. Fourth Edition. 
Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

LOVE’S PROXY. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

THE HOUSE OF SERRAVALLE. Thini 
Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

DARNELEY PLACE. .Second Edition. 

Cr. Zvo. dr. 

Bailey (H. C.). THE LONELY QUEEN. 

Third Edition. Cr.Zvo. d». 

THE SEA CAPTAIN. Third Edition. 
Cr. Svo. 6s. 

THE GENTLEMAN ADVENTURER. 

Third Edition Cr. St/o. 6s. 

THE HIGHWAYMAN. 'J'hird Edition. 
Cr, ioo. 6s, 

Barind • Gould (6.). THE BROOM- 
SQUIRE. Illustnitcd. Fifth Edition. Cr. 
Zvo. 6s. 

PABO THE PRIEST. Cr. Zt>o. 6 j. 
WINEFRED. llhislrutcil. .Second Edition. 
Cr, Zvo. 6s. 

Barr (Robert). IN THE MIDST OF 
ALARMS. Third Edition. Cr.Zvo, dr. 
THE COUNTESS TEKLA. Fifth Edition. 
Cr, %vo. 6s, 


t 


THE MUTABLE MANY. Third Edition. 
Cr. Zvo. dv. 


Be^ble (Harold). THE CURIOUS AND 
DIVERTING ADVENTURES OF SIR 
JOHN SPARROW, Bakt. ; or, Thu 
Pro(jkk.ss or an Open Mind. Second 
Edition. Cr. Zvo. dr. 

Belloc (H.). EMMANUEL BURDEN, 
MEKCIIANT. Illustrated. Second Edi¬ 
tion. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

A CHANGE IN THE CABINET. Third 
Eidition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. , 

Bennett (Arnold). CLAYHANGER. 

T^vclflk Edition. Cr. Zvo. dr. 

HILDA LESSWAYS. Eighth Edition. 
Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

'THESE TWAIN. Fourth Edition. Cr. 
Zvo. 6s. 

THE CARD. Thirteenth Edition. Cr.Zvo. 
6 s. 

BURIED ALIVE. .Sixth Edition, Cr. 
Zvo. dr. 

A MAN FROM THE NORTH. Third 
Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

THE MATADOR OF THE FIVE TOWNS 
Second Edition. Cr. Zw. 6s. 

THE REGENT : A Five Towns Story of 
Auventukk in London. Fourth Edition. 
Cr. ZzfO. dr. 

THE PRICE OF LOVE. Fourth Edition, 
Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

WHOM GOD HATH JOINED. A New 
Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

A GREAT MAN: A Frolic. Seventh 
Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 


Benion (E. F.). DODO: A Detail of the 
Day. Seventeenth Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6 «. 


Blrnlnjham (Oeor^o A.). SPANISH 

gold. Seventeenth Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s, 

THE SEARCH PARTY. Tenth Edition, 
Cr. Zvo. df- 
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LALAGE'S LOVERS. Third Edilion. Cr. 
Zva- 6t. 

THE ADVENTURES OF DR. WHITTY. 

Fourth Edition, Cr. 8»o. 6 j. 
GOSSAMER. Fourth Edition, Cr.Zvo. 6j. 

Bowen (Kar^rle). I WILL MAINTAIN. 

Mnth Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

D^tENDER OF THE FAITH. Seventh 
Edition. Cr. 6j. • 

A KNIGHT OK SPAIN. Third Edition. 
Cr. Zzfo. 6s. 

THE QUEST OK GLORY. Third Edition. 
Cr. few. 6 s. 

GOD AND THE KING. Sixth Edition. 
Cr. Zvo, 6s. 

THE GOVERNOR OK IvNGLAND. Third 
Edition, Cr. Zvo. 6 s. 

PRINCE AND HERE TIC. Third Edition. 
Cr. feitf. 6 s. 

THE CARNIVAL OF FLORENCE. Fifth 
Edition. Cr. 8zw. 6 s. 

MR. WASHINGTON. Third Edition. Cr. 
Zvo. 6s. 

BECAUSE OF THESE THINGS. Third 
Edition, Cr. 8tw. 6 s. 


Cattle (Ajnes and Ederton). THE 

GOLDEN BARRIER. Third Edition. 
Cr. Brw. 6 s. 

FORLORN ADVENTURERS. Second 
Edition. Cr.Zvo. 6f. 

Chesterton ( 0 . K.). THE FLYING INN. 

Fourth Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 


Conrad (Joseph). THE SECRE'F AGENT: 
A Simple Talk. Fourth Edition. Cr, Zvo. 
6 s. 

A SET OF SIX. Fourth Edition. Cr.Zvo. 6j. 

UNDER WESTERFi EYES. Sccmii EM- 
tion. Cr, Zvo. 6s. 

VICTORY: An Island Talk. Fifth 
Edition. Cr. 8zw. 6f. 

CHANCE. Ninth Edition. Cr, Zvo. 6s. 

Con^ (Dorothw). SALLY. Fimrtk 
Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

SANDY MARRIED. Ff/)* BJitim. Cr. 
Zvo. 6s. 

OLD ANDY. Fourth Edition, Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

Owgll (Vula). A ROMANCE OF TWO 
^^RLDS. Tkirijfthird Edition. Cr 
1 Zw. 6s. 


VENDETTA; or, Tub Story op onb For* 
^TTEN, Thiriy’Second EdiHott, Cr. 8iw. 

THELMA: A Norwegi^ Princess. 

Forty-sixth Edition. Cr. Zso. 6j. 
ARDATH: The Story of^ Dbad Self. 

Twenty-second Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

THE SOUL OF LILITH. Eighteenth 
Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

WORMWOOD: A Drama op Paris, 
Twentieth Edition. Cr. 8rw. 6 s. 
B.\R.\BBAS; A Drkam ok the World’s 
'L'ragbdv. Forty-eighth Edition. Cr. 8p«\ 
Cs. 

THE SORROWS OF SATAN. Sixtieth 
Edition. Cr. 8ew. 6j. 

THE MASTER.CHRISTIAN. Fifteenth 

Edition. i8ii^ Thousand. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
TEMPORAL POWER: A Study in 

SiM'KEMACV. Second Edition. 150/4 
Thousand. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

GOD’S GOOD MAN: A Simple I^ve 
Story. Eighteenth Edition, 157/4 Thou- 
sand. Cr. Zvo. 6f. 

HOLY ORDERS: The I’raoedy of a 
Quiet Like. Second Edition. 120th 
Thousand. Cr. Zvo. 

THE MIGHTY ATOM, Thirty-second 
Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

BOY: A Skf.tch. Thirteenth Edition. Cr. 
Zvo. 6s. 

CAMEOS. Fifteenth Edition, Cr. Zvo. 
6 s. 

THE LIFE EVERLASTING. Sixth Edi¬ 
tion. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 


Crockett (S. R.). LOCHINVAR. Ulus. 

trilled. Fifth Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

THE STANDARD BF:ARER. Second 
Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

Doyle (Sir A. Conan). ROUND THE RED 
LAMP, fwetfth Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

Pindlater(J. H.). 1 'HE GREEN GRAVES 
OF 1 ?ALG 0 WR 1 E. F/fih Edition. Cr. 
Zvo. 6s. 

I Fry (B. and C. B.). A MOTHER’S SON. 

I Ft/th Edition. Cr, Zvo. 6s. 

I Harraden (Beatrice). IN VARYING 
MOODS. Fourteenth Edition. Cr. 8fw. 6 s. 

HILDA STRAFFORD .md THE REMIT¬ 
TANCE MAN. Twe(fth Edition. Cr. 
Zvo. 6s, 

INTERPLAY. Fifth Edition. Cr.Zvo. 6s. 
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Hichens (Robert). THE PROPHET OF 
UERKELKY SQUARE. Scco>id Edition. 
Cr 8&tJ. 6 j€ 

TONGUES \f conscience. Fourth 
Edition. Crj^vo. 6j. 

FELIX: Tiikkk Yeans IN A Liric. Seventh 
Edition, Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

THE WOM.-\N WITH THE FAN. Eighth 

EUiition. Cr. Zvo. bs. 

I 5 YEWAYS. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

THE GARDEN OF ALLAH. Twenty 
JiJth Edition, llluslralci. 1 . Cr. Zvo. 6y. 
THE CALI. OF THE RLOOl). W/«M 
Edition, Cr. Ctv>. 65. 

I».\klL\RY SHEEl*. Second Edition, Cr. 
8'v. j.f. bd. 

THE DWELLERON THE THRESHOLD. 

Cr. 8fc». 6^. 

THE W.\Y OF AMIHTION. Fifth Edi¬ 
tion. Cr. Zvo. bs. 


Hope (Anthony). A CHANGE OF AIR. 

SLxth Edition. Cr.Zvo. bs. 

A MAX OF MARK. Seventh Edition. Cr. 
Zvo. 6f. 

THE CHRONICLES OF COUNT AN¬ 
TONIO. .'ii.vth Edition. Cr.Z'oo. (s. 
PHROSO. Illustrated. Ninth Edition. Cr. 

8v.>. bs. 

SIMON D.VLE. Illustrated. Ninth Edition. 
Cr. Svo. bs. 

THE KING’S MIRROR. Fifth Edition. 
Ct. Zvo. bs. 

QUISANTE. Fourth Edition. Cr. Zz’o, bs. 
THE DOLLY DIALOGUES. Cr. Zpo. bs. 
TALES OF TWO PEOPLE. Third Edi¬ 
tion. Cr. Zvo. bs. 

A SERVANT OF THE PULLIC. Illus¬ 
trated. Fourth F.dition. Cr. Zro. b.s. 
THE GREAT MISS DRIVER. Fourth 
Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

MRS. MAXON PROTESTS. Third Edi¬ 
tion. Cr. 8w. 6 j. 

A YOUNG MAN'S YEAR. Second Edition. 
Cr. Zvo, 6f. 


Jacobi (W. W.). MANY CARGOES. 

Thiriy.third Edition. Cr. Zvo. 3.?. (vt. 
.Mso IlluNtralfd iu toluur. Demy 8t'<'. 
-js. bd. net. 

SEA URCHINS. Seventeenth Edition. Cr. 
Zvo. 3J. bd. 

A MASTER OF CRAFT. Illusiralcd. 
Tenth Edition. Cr. Zvo. 35. Cii. 


LIGHT FREIGHTS. Illustrated. Eleventh 
Edition. Cr. Zvo. 35. bd. 

' THE SKIPPER’S WOOING. Twelfth 
Edition. Cr. Zvo. 3J. bd, 

.ATSUNWICHPORT. Illustrated. Eleventh 
Edition. Cr. Zvo. 3J. bd. 

DIALSTONE LANE. Illustrated. Eighth 
Edition. Cr, 8w. 3^. bti. $■ 

ODD CRAFT.' Illustrated. Fifth Edition. 
Cr. 8.-v>. 3.T. bti. 

THE I.ADY OK THE LARGE. Illustrated. 
Ninth Edition. Cr. Zvo. 3A. bd. 

SALTHAVKN. Illustrated. Third Edition. 
lA. bd. 

SAILORS’ KNOTS. Illusltalcd. Fifth 

Edition. Cr. Zvo. 3jr. 6 / 1 . 

SHORT CRUISES. Third Edition. Cr. 

3J. bti. 


King (Basil). THE WILD OLIVE. Third 

Edition. Cr, Zvo. bs. 

THE STREET CALI.ED STRAIGHT. 

Fourth Edition. Cr. Zvo. bs. 

THE WAY HOME. Second Edition. Cr. 
"zw. 6 j. 

THE LETTER OF THE CONTKACl’. 
Cr. Zvo. bs. 

London (Jack). WHITE FANG. Ninth 
Edition. Cr, ZzfO. bs. 

Uwnde8(Hrs.BeUoo). MAKYPECHELL. 

Second Edition. Cr. Zvo. bs. 

STUDIES IN LOVE AND IN TERROR. 
Second Edition. Cr. Zvo. bs. 

THE END OF HER HONEYMOON. 
Third tidit/OH. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

THE LODGER. Third Fidition. Cronn 
Zvo. bs. 


Lucas (E. Y.). LISTENER’S LURE: An 
OuLiguK Narration. Tenth Edition. 
[ Fcap. Zvo. 5s, 

OVER LEMERTON’S: An Easy-going 
CiiRONici/K. Txvelfth Edition, Fcap, Zvo. 
5 -t- 

MR. INtil.ESIDK. Tenth Edition, Fcap. 
Zvo. 5f. 

LONDON LAVENDER. Eighth Edition. 
P'cap. Zvo. 5f. 

LANDMARKS. Fourth Edition. Cr. Zvo. 
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LyaU (Edaa). DERRICK VAUGHAN, 
NOVELIST. 44/A Thousand. O*. 8w. 

3 f. 6rf. 

Hacnaughtan (S.). THE FORTUNE OF 
CHRISTINA M'NAB. Fifth Edition. 
C^ivo. 6s. 

PEtER AND JANE. Fourth Edition. 
Cr. ivo. 6s. , 

Malet (Lucas). A COUNSEL OF PER¬ 
FECTION. Second F.dition. Cr. Sw. 6j'. 
COLONEL ENDERP.Y’S WIFE. Fow/h 
Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

THE HISTORY OF SIR RICHARD 
CALMADY: A Romaniic. Seventh Edi¬ 
tion. Cr. 8rv. 6 s. 

THE WAGES OF SIN. Sixteenth Edition. 
Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

THE CARISSIMA, Fifth Edition. Cr. 
Ztw. 6s. 

THE GATELESS BARRIER. Frfth Edr 
tbn. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

Mason (A. E. W.). CLEMENTINA. 
Illustrated. Ninth Edition. Cr. 8:'(7. 61. 

Maxwell (W. B.). THE RAGGED MES¬ 
SENGER. Third Edition. Cr. 8r’(J. 0 ^'. 
VIVIEN. Thirteenth Edition. Cr. 8zv. Cs. 
THE GUARI-IED FLAME. Seventh Edi¬ 
tion. Cr. 8r»<7. 6x. 

ODD LENGTHS. Second Edition. Cr. Zvo. 
6 s. 

HILL RISE. Fourth Edition. Cr.Zvo. 6v. 
THE COUNTESS OF MAYBUKY: Bb- 
TWEEN You AND I. Fourth Edition. Cr. 
Zvo. 6s. 

THE REST CURE. Fourth Edition. (.V. 
8 e’< 7 . 6.r. 

HIlned.A.). THE DAY'S PLAY. Sixth 
Edition. Cr. Bzic'. 6f. 

THE HOLIDAY ROUND. Second Edition. 
Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

ONCE A WEEK. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

Mont^ueic. £.). A HIND LET LOOSE. 

7 bird Edition. Cr. 8rw. 6.r. 

THE MORNING’S WAR. .Saond Edition. 
Cr. Zw. 6s. 

Horrlton (Arthur). 'PALICS oF MIC\N 
STREETS. Seventh Edition, Cr. Zvo. iw. 


I A CHILD OF THE JAGO. Si.tth Edition. 

• Cr. Zzn>. 6 s. 

THE HOLE IN THE W.VIl. Fourth 
Edition. Cr. 8w. Os. * 

DIVERS VANITIES. Cr.ifa. &. 

Ollivant (Alfred). OWD nor., THE 
GREY DOG Of KENJIUIK. With a 
I'rontihpicce. Twelfth Edition . Cr. Zj'O. 6.v. 

I HE TAMING OF JOHN BLUNT. 

Second Edition. C>. Zvo. 6 i. 

IHE ROYAL ROAD. Second Edition. 
Cr. Zvo. 6 s. 

Oppenheim (E. Phillips). MASTER OF 
MEN. Fifth Edition. Cr.Zvo. 6 s. 

THE MISSING DELOR.A. IlUistralcd. 

Fourth Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6.t. 

I IIK WAY OF THESE WOMEN. 'Third 
Edition, Cr. 8t’<'. (ts. 

THE DOUBT,K LIFE OF MR. ALFRED 
BURTON. Second Edition. Cr.Zvo. 6 s. 
A Pl':orLES MAN. Third Edition. Cr. 
Zvo. 6 s. 

MR. C.KEX OF MONTE CARLO. Third 

I’.dition, Cr. 6.v. 

■ THE VANISHED MESSENGER. Second 
Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6 s. 

Oxenhara (John). A WEAVER OF 
WEBS, llluhlralcd. J'ifth Edition. Cr. 
Zvo. 6 s. 

PROFI'r AND LOSS. Sixth Edition. 
Cr.Zvo. di. 

■niE LONG ROAD. Fourth Edition. 
Cr . Zvo . C .'-. 

rilE .SONG OF HYACINTH, AND Othfr 
SiOKiKs. Second Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6 s. 
MY LADY OF SHADOWS. Fourth 

Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6j. 

F,.\UR 1 ST 0 NS. Fourth Edition. Cr. Zvo. 
6 s. 

I HE COIL OF CARNE. Sixth Edition. 

Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

THE QUEST OF THE GOLDEN ROSE. 

Fourth Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6 s. 

.M.VRY .ALL-.\LONE. 'Third Edition. Cr. 
6a'. 

BROKEN SHACKLES. Fourth Edition. 
Cr. 8. ’(/. 6 s. 

Parlfcr (Gilbert). PIERRE AND HIS 

l*l'.(.)PlaK. Sn-enfh i'.dition. Cr, 8?v. (xv. 
i MRS. KAl.CHION. Fifth Edition. Cr. 

I i.v. fa. 
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Methuen and Company Limited 


THE TRANSLATION OF A SAVAGE. 
Fourth Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6t. 

THE TRAU- OF THE SWORE. Illus¬ 
trated. TrtjM Edition. Cr. 8f«>. 6j. 

WHEN VALYONDCAME TO PONTIAC: 
Thk Stokv <V a Iajst Napolkon. Serenih 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

AN ADVENTURER OF THE NORTH: 
The East Auvknturrs ok ‘ I’Kicnv 
Pierre.’ Ft/th Edition. Cr. Gr’«i. 6.w 

THE SEATS OF-THE MIGHTY. Illuv- 
irated. Nineteenth Edition. Cr. 8r'<». 6s. 

THE U.VnT.K OF TllF. STRONG: A 
Romance OK 'I'wo Kimidom*.. Illnstr.'iictl. 
Eenenth Edition. Cr, Srvi. 6^. 

THE or THE T.AVH.ETTKS. 

Third Edition. Cr, ja. 6d. 

NORTHERN LIGHT.S. Foioth Edition. 

Cr. &VO. 6s. 

THF. JUDGMENT HOUSE. Fourth 
F.dition. Cr. St'o. 6s. 


Pemberton (Max). 'J HK FOOTSTEPS 
OF A THRONE. Illustr.itcd. Fourth 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6.'. 

I CROWN THEE KING. Illustrated. Cr. 
St'd. dr. 

Perrin (Alice). THE CHARM. Fi/th 
Edition. Cr. 8rv. 

THE ANCI.O-INDIAN.S. Fifth Ediiion. 
Cr. Svo. 6s. 

THE HAPPY HUNTING GROUND. 
Third Edition. Cr. 8rv. 6s. 

Phlllpotu (Edenx EYING PROPHETS. 
Third Edition. Cr. 6s. 

CH 11 ,TH<EN OF THE MIST. Sixth 
Ediiion. Cr. 6s. 

THE KU.MAN HOY. With a Froiiiisplcce. 
Seventh Edition. C.r. Crw. 6 j. 

SONS OK THE MORNING. Second Ed/, 
lion. Cr. 8c’«>. 6.t. 

THE RIVER. J'\>urth Edition. Cr.Zvo. 6.w 

THE AMERICAN PRISONER. Foutih 
Edition. Cr. Zvo. C-w 

THE P 0 RTRF:EVE. Fourth Ediiion. Cr. 
Zz-o. 6s. 

THE STRIKI NO HOU RS. Secosul Edition. 
Cr, Zzfo. 6s. 

DE.METER'S daughter. Third Edi. 

lion. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 


I Plokthall (Marmadttke). SAtD, THE 

FISHERMAN. Tenth Edition. Cr. Zvo, 

, 6s. 

Pleydell (George). THK WARE CASK. 
Fcaf. Zvo. IS. net. 

‘ 0 ’ (A. T. OuUl«f-C«nci). MERRY- 
GARDEN ANii OTHER Stories, • Cr. 
Zvo. 6s. f' 

MAJOR VIOOUREUX. Thmi Edition. 

, Cr. 6s. 

! Reed (Myrtle). I,.\VENDKR AND OLD 
i I..\CE. E'eti^. Zvo. IS. net. 

1 Ridge (W. Pett). A SON OF THF) 
ST.ATE. Third Edition. Cr.Zvo. 3S.6d. 

SPI.ENDID RROTHER. Fourth Edition. 
Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

I JHANKS TO SANDERSON. Second 
I Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

j THE REMINGTON SF.NTENCE. nM 
\ Edition. Cr. Sfo. 6 j. 

! THF. HAPPY RECRUIT. Sta?«d Bditlm. 
I <V. 8iw. 6s. 

THE KENNEDY PEOPLE. Second Edi¬ 
tion. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 


\ SldgwIok(Hra. Alfred). THK LANTERN- 

j REARERS. Third Edition. Cr.Zvo. 6*. 

ANTHEA’S GUF:ST. Fourth Edition. Cr. 

Zz'o. 6.V. 

I.AMORNA. Third Edition. Cr.Zvo. 6s. 

IHH.OW STAIRS. Second Edi/iofu Cr. 

j 3 r'o, 6^. 

IN OTHER DAYS. 7 'hird Edition. Cr, 

I Uw. 6i. 

Somerville (E. (E.) and Robi (Martin)* 
DAN RUSSET. THE FOX. lilustrateA 
Sez'enth Edition. Cr. 8tv. 6s. 

Swlnnerton (P.). ON THK STAIRCASE. 

Second Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 


Watson (P.). THK VOICE OF THE 

'rURTLE. Second Edition. Cr. Zvo. 
6s. 

Wells (H. 0 .). BKALBY. Third Edition. 
Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

Weyman (Stanley). UNDER THE RED 
ROBE. Illustrated. Thirtieth Edition. 
Cr. Zvo. 6f. 
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Williamion (C. N. and A. H.). THE 
LIGHTNING CONDUCTOR: The 
Strange 4 »>vrntures of a Motor Car. 
illustrated, rwenty-second Editum. Cr. 
6f. 


THE PRINCESS PASSES: A RoMANn-. 
OF A Motor. Illustrated. Ninth Edition, 
Cr. Svc. 6s^ 

LADY BETTY ACROSS THE WATER. 
Etk^iUh Edition. Cr. 8w. 6 .t. 

THR BOTOR chaperon, lllustrattil. 

Tenth Edition. Cr. 8va. 6» 

THE CAR OF DESTINY. Illustrated. 

Ei/th Edition, Cr. 8w. 6.v. 

MY FRIEND THE CHAUFFEUR. Illus¬ 
trated. Thirteenth Edition. Cr. 8tw. f'.v. 


SCARLET RUNNER. Illustmted. T/ii>d 
Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 


SET IN SILVER. Illustrated. Ei/t/i 
Edition. C'>-. Sf'tf. dr. 


LORD LOVELAND DISCOVERS 
AMERICA. Illustrated. Second Edition. 
Cr. Zso. 6s, 

THE GOr.DEN SILENCE./ Illustrated 
Seventh Edition. Cr. Sw. 6 s. 

THE GUESTS OK HERcHjLES. Illus- 
Irated. Fourth Edition. Cr. %vo. 6s. 

THE HEATHER MOON. Illustrated. 
E/yth Editiofu Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

IT H.\PPF,NKD IN EGYPT. Illustrated. 
StS’cnth Edition. Cr.Q-'o. 6 x. 

THE SOLDIER OF THE LEGION. 

Second Edition. Cr. 6-'. 

SECRET HISTORY. L'r.Zvo. 6s. 

THE LOVE PIRATE. Illurvtratcd. Second 
Edition. Cr. 8 rv. 6 s. 


Books for Boys and Girls 

Illustrated. Crown Svo. 6//. 


Getting Wru. of Douoniv, Thk. Mr- 
W. K. Clifford. 

Girl ok the Prokle, A. L. ’1’. Meade. 

Honourable Miss, Thk. L. 1’. Meade. 

Master Rocrakki-lak's Vovac.r. W. Cl.nl; 
Russell. 


O.^i.Y A Guako-Room Do;. Edith E. 
CulhclI. 

Kl'.o Gkam.k, Thf. Mrs. Molesworlh. 

Svit ni-'i.TO.N : TIk- Roy who woulil not go 
to Sea. G. M.anville Fenn. 

Tiii nK WAS n>n K a I'kinol: Mrs. M. E. 
Mann. 


Methuen’s Shilling Novels 

Fra/'. Sr'i?. I.f. net 


Adventures ok Dr. Wiiittv, Thk. 0 . A. 
Binninghain. 

AnolO'Indians, The. Alice Perrin. 

Anna op thk Five Towns. Arnold Bennett. 
•Babes in the Wood. B. M. Crokor. 

Bad Truss, The. G. A. Binniiighaiu. 
Bakbahy Sheef. Rohcit Hicheii-. 

Beloved Enbmv, The. E. Maii i Allxaiesi. 

Botor Chaperon, The- C- N. and . 4 . M- 

Williamson,. 


Rov. M.ai ie Corelli. 

('aki>, Thic. .Arnold lleiinett. 

Chancy in the Caihnkt, A. Hilaire Belloc. 
Chink in thp: .Armour, The. Mrs. Belloc 
Lowndes. 

Chkoniclfs ok a German Town. ITic 
Author of “ Mercia in Germany.” 

Coil of Caknk, The. John Oxenliam. 
Counsel OK Perfechon, A. Lucas iSIalet. 
Dan Russel the Cox. E. (E. Somerville 
and Martin Ross. 
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Methuen's Shilling; KoveIs-‘Cont/n(/e</. 


Demon, Thk. C. N. and A. M. Williamson. 
Duke’s Moi^:o, The. J. H. McCarthy. 
Fikr IN S ruD^LE. Baroness Orczy. 

Oatk ok Desekt, The. John Oxenham. 
Gates op Wrath, The. Arnold Bennett. 
Guarded Flame, The. W. B. Maxwell. 
Halo, 'rnK. Baroness von Hut ten. 

Heart ok the Ancient Wood, The. 

Charles G. D. Ridieris. 

Hill Risk. W. B. Ma.vwell. 

Jane. Marie (!orcili. 

Joseph. Frank D.anhy. 

Lady Betty Across the Water. C. N. 
I A. .M. Williamson. 

Lalac.e’s Lovers. (J. A. Birmlnsham. 

Lan tern Bearers, The. Mrs. Alfred Sldg- 
wick. 

Light Fueichts. W. W. Jacobs. 

Long Road, The. John Oxenham, 

Mess Du k, Tiii-:. W. F. Sh.innon. 

Mighty Atom, The. Marie Corelli. 

MiKAfiE. E. Temple Thurston. 

Misri.ng Dklora, The. E. Phillips Oppen* 

heiin. 

Mv Danish Sweetheart. W. Clark 
Russell. 

Nine Days’ Wonder, A. B. M. Croker. 
Pathway of the Pioneer, The. Dolf 
Wyllarde. 


Peter and Jane. S. Macnaughtan. 

Quest op the Golden Rose, The. John 
I Oxenham. 

Round the Red Lamp. Sir ^ Conan Doyle. 
SaB), the Fisherman. Marmacluke Pick* 

, than. 7, 

•Sea CAprAiM,6THK. 11 . C. Bailey. 

I .Ska I.auv, Thk. H. G. Wells. 

Search Party, The. G. A. Birmingham. 
Secret Wo.man, The. Eden Phillpotts. 
Short Cruises. W. W. Jacobs. 

Spanish Gold. G. A. Birmingham. 

Street called Straight, The. Basil 

I l^ing 

I Tai.e.s OF Mean Streets. Arthur Morrison. 

Teresa op Wati.ino Spref.t. Arnold 
Bennett. 

Tyrant, The. Mrs. Henry de la Pasture. 
Under the Red Roue. Stanley J. Weyman. 
Unofficial Honeymoon, Thk. Dolf 
Wyllarde. 

Virginia Perfect. Peggy Webling. 
Wallet ok Kai Lung. Krncst Bramah. 
Wedding Day, The. C. N. and A. M. 
Williamson. 

White Fang. Jack London. 

Wild Olivf, The. Basil King. 

Woman with the Fan, The. Robert 
Hichens. 


Methuen’s SeTenpenny Novels 


Fcap. 8 w. 


Angei.. R. M. Croker. 

Barbara Rebell. Mrs. Belloc Lowndes. | 
Blunder of an Innocent, Thk. E. 
Maria Albanesi. 

Broom Squire, The. S. Baiing-Gould. 

Bv Stroke of Swoku. Andrew Balfour. 


Count’s Chauppbur, The. William le 
Queux. 

Dfurick Vaughan, Novelist. ICdna 
Lynll. 

Dona E. F. Benson. 

Drama in Sunsiiinb, A. H. A. VacbelL 
Drift. L. T. Meade. “ 
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Goldbn Centipede, The. Louise Gerard. 

Grkek Graves or Balcowkir, Tiir. Jane 
H. Findlater. 

House or Whispers, The. William le 
Queux. ^ 

HiJIan Bov, The. Eden Phillpotts. 

I Crown Thee Kino. Max^cmlK-rton. 

Inca’s Treasure, The. E. Glaiiville. 

In the Roar of the Sea. S. Baring-Gould. 
Into Temptation. Alice Perrin. 

Katherine the Arrogant. Mrs. M. 

Croker. 

Ladv in the Car, The. William le Qiioux. | 
Late in Life. Alice Perrin. 

Lone Pine. R. B. Townsliend. 

Love Pirate, The. C. N. ami A. M. 
Williamson. 

Master of Men. E. Phillips Opp<;nheiin. 


Miser Hoadlev’s Secret. A. W. M.irch* 

mont. ^ 

Mixeo Marriage, A. Mrs. I-’. E. Penny. 
Moment’s Error, A A. Marchmont. 
Mothf.r's Son, A . B. and C. B. Fry. 
Peter, a Parasite. K. Marh All)ane.si. 
Pomp of the T.avii.ettes, The. .Sir Gilhert 
Parker. 

Prince Rupert the Bixcaneer. C. J. 
CutcUfi'e Ilyne. 

Princess Virginia, Tin:. C. N. ami A. M. 
Williamson. 

Profit ano Lews. John Oxenham, 

Reo Derfuict, Till'-. Bertram Milford. 

Ui'.i) House, The. IC. Nesbit. 

Sign of t he Si’inr.R, The. Bertram Milford. 
Son ok the Statk, A. W. Peti Ridge. 
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